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EDITORIAL ‘NOTES. 


Three cheers for Sones! 
scmtiliett tinadia 

The Illinois Senate, on April 6, passed 
the bill giving township suffrage to 
women, by a vote of 27 to 10. 





+r 


The Arkansas Senate, on April 5, 
passed a bil] giving women school suf- 
frage and making them eligible to mem- 
bership on school boards. 

pcoudigihs 4 


In the lower House of the Nova Scotia 
Legislature on April 10 the woman suffrage 
bill passed its second reading, 19 to 17. It 
gives women full parliamentary suffrage 
on the same terms as men. Premier Field- 
ing and all the members of the govern- 
ment voted against the bill, and so did 
Cahan, the leader of opposition. Its pas- 
sage in the face of such obstacles shows 


how strong the-popular sentiment. in its.. 


favor has grown. The bill makes no 
distinction between single and married 
women. 


~or 


Both houses of the Colorado Legisla- 
ture have voted in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment extending suffrage to 
women. Gov. Waite signed the bill April 
7. A delighted woman writes from Den- 
ver : 

I fee] jubilant that we have, in this Cen- 
tennial State, entered the vestibule of full 
suffrage for women. I firmly believe that 
at the next general election we shall get 
an overwhelming majority. In the three 
and a half years that I have been a resi- 
dent of Denver, I have not heard one sin- 
gle man sneer at woman su e; on the 
contrary, they seem to give the subject 
chivalrous attention, and acknowledge 
with whole-heartedness that women have 
a right to all the privileges that men 
have. And so I feel like singing that 
good old hymn: 


‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow.”’ 
ccisinssslicniioatiineaddabidecttbasiadhie 


At the very opening of the Legislature 
in Ontario, on April 5th, Mr. Waters, 
M. P. for North Middlesex, again in- 
troduced his bill to enable women to vote 
in parliamentary elections, as they already 
do in municipal elections. The London 
(Ont.) Advertiser says : 


The legislators cannot give a reasonable 
excuse for keeping the power to vote 
away from women in contests for the Leg- 
islature, while they concede the franchise 
in municipal elections. The time has 
come for the change. Let Mr. Waters 
press his measure, and let the constituen- 
cies their representatives to sup- 
port it 


With refreshing earnestness, the editor 
of the London Advertiser says: 

The Advertiser is an advocate of equal 
rights for women, whether as regards the 
franchise, or equal wages for equal work. 
Municipal suffrage in the hands of women 
has been a splendid success in this city ; 
and the partiamsentary franchise should 
how be granted without delay. 


At the last advices Mr. Waters’ bill had 
passed the second reading in the Senate. 


| sixteen. 








before them. They elected nine out of 
| their ten candidates. The tenth was dis- 
| qualified, as he had failed to register. In 
| Ward 9, which is strongly Uemocratic, 
a great Republican victory was gained. 
| Mrs. Fox, ‘a leading advocate of equal 
suffrage, was elected one of the school 
| directors. Fraternity Hall, the head- 
quarters where the returns were re- 
| ceived, was crowded. The women are 
| jubilant, and they well may be. The 
| election was carried by a coalition be- 
tween the women and the Republicans. 

~@e, 


Mrs. Susan 8S. Fessenden addressed the 

| committee on woman suffrage of the Con- 
necticut Legislature on April 12, in behalf 

| of the pending woman suffrage bills. 


or 





At the recent election for road commis- 
sioners in Englewood, N.J., many women 
| exercised the right of suffrage. The vote 
05 | was unusually large, and more interest 

was displayed than at any other election 
| held there for several years. 


od <e- 





| 


The New Hampshire Legislature has 
| adjourned. The Senate passed a bill fix- 
|ing a bounty of twenty-five cents on 
| hawks, and protecting deer and other wild 
animals, but it has taken no action to pro- 
tect women from taxation without repre- 
sentation. 





eb Shae 

Arkansas and Tennessee have each 
passed a bill through one house of the 
Legislature, raising the age of protection 
for girls from twelve and ten years to 
In Tennessee the measure was 
bitterly fought, and in Arkansas more 
than twenty attempts were made before 
the bill was definitely agreed upon. 


——___~+or- —— 


The Mayflower Club of Boston, a new 
and fashionable club for women, which 
has among its members several prominent 
remonstrants against woman suffrage, has 
established its headquarters at No. 7 Park 
Street. The New England Women’s Club 
ts‘at NO. 5, and the Massachtsetts W omail § 
Suffrage Association is at No. 3. The 
Saturday Evening Gazette says: 

It is whispered that the club ladies of 
‘No. 7 Park Street walk about with little 
chips on their shoulders, lest. some one 
confound them with the No. 3 Park Street 
club ladies; and that the No. 5 Park 
Street club ladies, hemmed in between 
the two, can only obey the injunction of 
the old bear-hunter to ‘‘lie low and keep 
your eye peeled, and you'll see the gol- 
darndest b’ar-fight ye ever seen.” But the 
club ladies of No. 7 should realize that 
had not the club ladies of No. 3 paved the 
way for many years with bravery, pa- 
tience and noble endeavor for their own 
sex, the establishment of such a club as 
that of No. 7 would hardly be possible. 

No. 3 thanks the Gazette for this kind 
recognition of its work. But it is a great 
mistake to suppose that No. 3 will have 
anything but good-will to No.7. In the 
first place, we are far too busy with our 
own important business even to wish to 
keep an eye on No. 7. We fully expect 
No. 7 will do its best in the line it has 
undertaken, which is a valuable one. No.3 
will welcome No. 7 as a neighbor at 
present, and in the near future we expect 
No. 7 to be in full agreement with the 
progressive views of No. 3. 


or 

‘*Recollections of Louisa May Alcott, 
John Greenleaf Whittier and Robert 
Browning, together with several. memo- 
rial poems, illustrated,” is the title of a 
handsome volume prepared by Mrs. Maria 
8S. Porter. The book contains a portrait 
of Miss Alcott at the age of twenty, 
which has not been published elsewhere. 
There are portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alcott, of their Concord home, of the 
Wayside Inn and of the Alcott lot in 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery at Concord. 
There are portraits of Robert and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, and of Thomas 
William Parsons. It isa narrative strung 
with letters, personal recollections and 
interesting incideits. The lovers of Miss 
Alcott will thank Mrs. Porter for this 
tribute to her memory. 





It will also enable married women owning 
property in their own right to vote for 
members of municipal councils. 


+e 

April, 1893, is a bright month for the | 
friends of equal rights for women. 
Kansas, Illinois, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia! 


“eee ——fe— a 


| 
| 
| 
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At the school election in Detroit, Mich. | 
©n April 3, the women voters carried all 


| Traveller, Advertiser, Gazette,and Budget, 





——__~{@>—————— 


The most noticeable thing about the 
voting of women in the Kansas elections 
is the recognition it has received from} 
the press all over the country. 
knew the old friends of equal right# 
the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, the New York 
Recorder, the Boston Transcript, Globe, 


the Springfield Republican, and many 


We sie, lately varied the usual style of in- 
@| vitation to the Women’s Tuesday Club by 


but when the New York Sun sees by the 
Kansas elections that woman suffrage is 
sure to come, and may be near at hand; 
when the New York Bvening Post shows 
no minatory finger toward the event; 
and when the Boston Herald declares 
that ‘the elections were better for the 
part the women had in them,” one can 


3 pL epee RAE e 


Se ee eee ae ee, 


well believe that blind eyes are beginning 
to open, and that our modern Sauls may 
yet be found among the prophets of this 
last glad evangel. 

is en 
THE| MAY MEETINGS. 


Fie 


The annual May Festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Wout 
frage Associations will be hel@ 
than usual this year, on May 9, ino 
to intercept as many as possible of: th 
foreign delegates on their way to 
World’s Congress of Representative Wom- 
en in Chicago. Mrs. Laura Ormiston 
Chant has promised to be at the Festival. 
The following ladies have also been in- 
vited, and it is hoped may be present: 
Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin, daughter of 
Richard Cobden, and ex-member of the 
London County Council; Miss Kirstine 
Frederiksen, Miss Augusta Fenger and 
Mrs. Olesen, of Denmark; Fraulein Ella 
Mensch, of Germany; Mme. Fanny 
Zampini Salazar, of Italy, and Dr. Marie 
Popelin, of Belgium. 


2 8 ee 
WOMEN MEMBERS TRINITY PARISH. 


SEYMOUR, CT., APRIL 4, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
I have an item of news which ought to 
carry inspiration and energy. to the suf- 
fragists of Connecticut. , 
The annual meeting of Trinity Parish 
(Protestant Episcopal), Seymour, Conn., 
was held at the church last night. ‘There 
was a good attendance, and in the absence 
of the rector, the senior warden presided. 
The officers and committees were elected. 
The applications of a number of women to 
become members of the parish were re- 
ceived and favorably considered. Of this 
action, the Ansoi Sentinel of to-day 
says: 

This is an unplgetented step in the 
annals of Conn and this church is 
the first of its denomination in the State 


to allow women to vote on parish mat- 
ters. SaRA WINTROP SMITH, 


> 
~or 


. D. G. Hitchcock, of Warren, 





inviting every man whose wife was 4 mem- 
ber. The large attendance and the evi- 
dent enjoyment of the guests made it a 
success that will long be memorable in 





others, would hail the event as it deserved ; 





the annals of the Tuesday Club. 











‘+ fulness, a good scholar, anda hard worker 
/ the | In the house and on the farm, sometimes 





LUCY STONE.* 


Lucy Stone was born August 13, 1818, 
on a farm near West Brookfield, Mass. 
She was the daughter of Francis Stone and 
Hannah Matthews, and was the eighth of 
nine children. She came of good New 
England stock; her great grandfather 





- 








fought in the French and Indian War; her 
grandfather was an officer in the War of 
the Revolution, and afterwards captain of 
four hundred men in Shay’s Rebellion. 
Her father was a prosperous farmer, much 
respected by his neighbors, but fully im- 
bued with the idea of the right of husbands 
to rule over their wives, as were most men 
of his generation. 
Little Lucy grew up a healthy, vigorous 
Child, noted for fearlessness and truth- 


driving the cows barefooted by starlight 
before the sun was up, when the dew on 
the grass was so cold that she would stop 


on af ne and curl one small bare 
foot ups st the other leg to warm it. 
the farm, worked. The 







ht cows the night before 
said regretfully, when 
of the new baby, ‘‘Oh, 
dear! I amsorryit isa girl. A woman’s 
life is so hard!” 

The little girl early became indignant at 
the way she saw her mother and other 
women treated by their husbands and by 
the laws, and she made up her childish 
mind that those laws, must.be changed. 
Reading the Bible one day 
child, she came upon the 
shall be to thy husband, and 
over thee.” At first she wanted to die. 
Then she resolved to go to college, study 
Greek and Hebrew, read the Bible in the 
original, and satisfy herself whether such 
texts were correctly translated. 

Her father helped his son through col- 
lege, but when his daughter wanted to go, 
he said to his wife, ‘‘Is the child crazy?” 
The young girl had to earn the money 
herself. She picked berries and chestnuts, 
and sold them to buy books. For years 
she taught district schools, studying and 
teaching alternately. She soon became 
known as a successful teacher. Once she 
was engaged to teach a ‘‘winter school” 
which had been broken up by the big 
boys throwing the master head-foremost 
out of the window into a deep snowdrift. 
As a rule, women were not thought com. 

(Concluded on S& d Page.) 

* It has often occurred to me that a biograph- 
ical sketch of Mrs. Lucy Stone would be of in- 
terest to the readers of the WomAN’s JoURNAL; 
but I could never get Mrs. Stone’s permission to 

lish one. | wrote Fo fy of Philadelphia. 
It Tis fovcintea here wages be Stone’s know]l- 
edge or consent, and with the certainty that she 


wil! be annoyed when she sees it. Bat I think 
the readers of the JournNnat will be glad. A 8. B. 










CONCERNIN ING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ORMISTON Cuant will, be among . 
the speakers at the New England Suffrage 
Festival on May 9. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ew1nc has accepted an 
invitation to give an illustrative lecture 
jon ‘‘Bread-making” at the opening session 

of the World’s Congress of Representative 
| Women in Chicago, May 19. 
Miss ANNIE WILSON PATTERSON, direc- 
tor of the Dublin Choral Union, is one of 
| the two women doctors of music in the 
British Empire. She has attained consid- 
| erable reputation as a Composer. 


| Mrs. A. K. Perry is president, and 








; 


’ 


urer, of the Illinois branch of the Ameri- 


| Mrs. Fairchild Allen secretary and treas- 
| 
| 


can Anti-vivisection Society, lately incor- 
|  pawetet with its headquarters in Aurora, 
| Mrs. MARTHA STRONG, of California, 
_ has a valuable estate on which a million 
| pampas plumes are grown annually. She 
| wishes to endow a business college for 

women, and in order to secure funds for 
| this purpose, has petitioned for space at 
| the World’s Fair to erect a pampas-grass 
| pavilion, where plumes, bouquets, boxes 
And baskets of the grass may be sold. 


} Mrs. OLIVE THORNE MILLER, the well- 


| known writer on birds, did not know one 

| bird from another till she was past middle 

| age. She received a visit from a friend 
| who was an enthusiastic ornithologist. 
|'To entertain this lady, Mrs. Miller took 
| her through Central Park, New York, and 
| Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and made with 
her various excursions tothe suburbs. It, 
was while trying to prove a sympathetic 
companion to her bird-loving friend that 
her own interest was awakened. Her 
ardor and knowledge grew constantly, 
and to-day she is an accepted authority on 
all matters concerning the feathered 
species. Mrs. Miller starts this spring on 
atrip to Utah, California and Yellowstone 
; Park in pursuit of her favorite study. 





no The former school-rooms will soon 
have to be turned into dormitories. She 
now has fifty-two boarders, forty of whom 
are widows. All are young girls of good 
character. Most of them are without 
home or protection, and entirely depend- 
ent upon Ramabai. The foundations of a 
new school-house have been laid, but the 
building fund raised in America is ex- 
hausted, and it will take Rs. 5,000 more to 
complete the building. Any one who 
feels moved to help the Pundita in 
this difficult work will be aiding a worthy 
cause. Contributions, either of money or 
of books, papers and toys for the ‘‘child 
widows,”’may be sent to Pundita Ramabai, 
Poona, India. 

Mrs. Minerva S. TOBEy, of Boston, is 
doing valuable missionary work in her 
lectures on ‘‘Home Sanitation,” the more 
effectual that she does it in a winning and 
graceful fashion. Having 
study of sanitary science 
of Technology, under PF 
wick, she is thoroughly 
mask the lurking enemies 
health. She gives also helpful talks about 
the “Art of Entertaining,” how to give 
luncheons and dinners, how to meet with 
cheerful wisdom the domestic problems 
that confront all wives and mothers, etc. 
The lectures have met with much accep- 
tance in and about Boston, and deserve a 
wider field: Mrs. Tobey may be ad- 
dressed at 19 West Cedar St., Boston, and 
refers to Gen. Francis A. Walker, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells and others. 

Mrs. M. Louise THOMAS is on various 
programs for no less thaneleven addresses 
during the World’s Fair. Last year she 
went abroad, going first to Russia to dis- 
tribute the Tynehead’s cargo of grain, 
which ‘was mainly the gift of American 
women. She attended the International 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology at 
Brussells, as delegate from the Interna- 
tional Medico-Legal Congressof the United 
States. Only three other womeyg dele- 
gates were present; Dr. Concepcion Are- 
nal, of Spain, Mme. Inglar, of France, and 
Madame Pauline Tarnowski, of Russia. 
The Russian delegate gave an address on 
‘Female Criminals. At a reception ten- 
dered the Congress at the Royal Palace, 
Mrs. Thomas had a pleasant interview with 
King Leopold IT. In London,Mrs. Thomas 
made an interesting address at the recep- 
tion given'to Rev. Robert Collier, of New 
York. 









petits RAMABAI ares that her... 
1 is fast outgrowing. its new quar- 
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LUCY STONE. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

petent to teach the winter term of school, 
because then the big boys were released 
from farm work and were able to attend. 
In a few days she had this difficult school 
in perfect order, and the big boys who 
had made the trouble became her most 
devoted lieutenants; yet she received only 
a fraction of the salary paid to her un- 
successful predecessor. At the low wages 
received by women teachers, it took her 
until she was twenty-five to earn the 
money to carry her to Oberlin, then the 
only college in the country that admitted 
women. Crossing Lake Erie from Buffalo 
to Cleveland, she could not afford a state- 
room, but slept on deck on a pile of grain 
sacks, among horses and freight, with a 
few other women who, like herself, could 
only pay for a ‘‘deck passage.” 

At Oberlin she earned her way by teach- 
ing in the preparatory department of the 
college, and by doing housework in the 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall at three cents an 
hour. Most of the students were poor, 
and the college furnished them board at a 
dollar a week. But she could not afford 
even this small sum, and during most of 
her course she cooked her food in her own 
room, boarding herself at a cost of less 
than fifty cents a week. She had only 
one new dress during her college course, a 
cheap print, and she did not go home once 
during the four years; but she thoroughly 
enjoyed her college life, and found time 
also for good works. 

Oberlin was a station on the ‘‘under- 
ground railroad,” a town of strong anti- 
slavery sympathies, and many fugitive 
slaves settled there. A school was started 
to teach them to read, and Lucy Stone 
was asked to take charge of it. The 
colored men, fresh from slavery and 
densely ignorant, still felt it beneath their 
dignity to be taught by a woman. With- 
out letting her know this, the committee 
took her to the school and introduced her 
to them as their teacher, thinking they 
would not like to express their objections 
in her presence. But there was a mur- 
mur of dissatisfaction, and presently a 
tall man, very black, stood up and said he 
had nothing against Miss Stone personally, 
but he was free to confess that he did not 
like the idea of being taught by a woman. 
She persuaded them, however, that it 
would be for their advantage to learn from 
anybody who could teach them to read; 
and her dusky pupils soon became much 
attached to her. When the Ladies’ Board- 
ing Hall took fire, during her temporary 
absence, many members of her colored 
class rushed to the fire, bent on saving 
her effects. She was told on her return 
that a whole string of colored men had 
arrived upon the scene one after another, 
each demanding breathlessly, ‘‘Where is 
Miss Stone’s trunk?” 

Her first public speech was made during 
her college course. The colored people 
got up a celebration of the anniversary of 
West Indian emancipation, and invited 
her to be one of the speakers. The presi- 
dent of the college and some of the pro- 
fessors were invited to speak. She gave 
her address among the rest, and thought 
nothing of it. The next day she was 
summoned before the Ladies’ Board. They 
represented to her that it was unwomanly 
and unscriptural for her to speak in pub- 
lic. The president’s wife said: ‘‘Did you 
not feel yourself very much out of place up 
there on the platform among all those 
men? Were you not embarrassed and 
frightened?” ‘‘Why, no, Mrs. Mahan,” 
she answered. ‘Those men were Presi- 
dent Mahan and my professors, whom I 
meet every day in the class-room. I was 
not afraid of them at all!” She was al- 
lowed to go, with an admonition. 

At the end of her course, she was ap- 
pointed to write an essay to be read at 
Commencement, but was notified that 
one of the professors would have to read it 
for her, as it would not be proper for a 
woman to read her own essay in public. 
Rather than not read it. herself, she de- 
clined to write it. Nearly forty years 
afterwards, when Oberlin celebrated its 
semi-centennial, she was invited to be one 
of the speakers at that great gathering. 
So the world moves. 

She graduated in 1847, and gave her 
first woman’s rights lecture the same 
year, in the pulpit of her brother’s church 
at Gardner, Mass. Soon after, she was 
engaged to lecture regularly for the Anti- 
Slavery Society. She mixed a great deal 
of woman’s rights with her anti-slavery 
lectures. One night, after her heart had 
been particularly stirred on the woman 
question, she put into her lecture so much 
of woman’s rights and so little of abolition 
that her friend Rev. Samuel May, the 
agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, who ar- 
ranged her meetings, felt obliged to tell 
her that, on the anti-slavery platform, 
this would not do. She answered, “I 
know it, but I could not help it. I was a 

woman before I was an abolitionist, and I 
must speak for the women.”’ She resigned 





her position as lecturer for the Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, intending to devote herself 
wholly to woman’s rights. They were 
very unwilling to give her up, however, 
as she had been one of their most effective 
speakers ; and it was finally arranged that 
she should speak for them Saturday even- 
ings and Sundays—times which were re- 
garded as too sacred for any church or 
hall to be opened for a woman’s rights 
meeting—and during the rest of the week 
she should lecture for woman’s rights, on 
her own responsiblity. 

Her adventures during the next few 
years would fill a volume. No suffrage 
association was organized until long after 
thistime. She had no codperation and no 
backing, and started out absolutely alone. 
So far as she knew, there were only a few 
persons in the whole country who had 
any sympathy with the idea of equal 
rights. She put up the posters for her 
own meetings, with a little package of 
tacks and a stone picked up from the 
street. Sometimes the boys followed her, 
hooting and preparing to tear the posters 
down. Then she would stop and call the 
boys about her, and hold a preliminary 
meeting in the street, until she had won 
them all over and persuaded them to let 
her posters alone. Once in winter a pane 
of glass was removed from the window 
behind the speaker’s stand, a hose was 
put through, and she was suddenly 
deluged with ice-cold water while she was 
speaking. She put on a shawl, and con- 
tinued her lecture. Pepper was burned, 
spitballs were thrown, and all sorts of de- 
vices resorted to in order to break up the 
meetings, but generally without success. 

She travelled over a large part of the 
United States. In most of the towns 
where she lectured, no woman had ever 
spoken in public before, and curiosity at- 
tracted immense audiences. The speaker 
was a great surprise to them. The general 
idea of a woman’s rights advocate, on the 
part of those who had never seen one, 
was of atall, gaunt, angular woman, with 
aggressive manners, a masculine air and 
a strident voice, scolding at the men. 
Instead, they found a tiny woman, with 
quiet, unassuming manners, a winning 
presence, and the sweetest voice ever 
possessed by a public speaker. This voice 
became celebrated. It was so musical 
and delicious that persons who had once 
heard her lecture, hearing her utter a few 
words years afterwards, on a railroad car 
or in a stage-coach, where it was too dark 
to recognize faces, would at once exclaim 
unhesitatingly, ‘*That is Lucy Stone!’’ 

Old people who remember those early 
lectures say that she had a wonderful 
eloquence. There were no tricks of 
oratory, but the transparent sincerity, 
simplicity and intense earnestness of the 
speaker, added to a singular personal 
magnetism and an utter forgetfulness of 
self, swayed those great audiences as the 
wind bends a field of grass. Often mobs 
would listen to her when they howled 
down every other speaker. At one 
woman’s rights meeting in New York, the 
mob made such a clamor that it was im- 
possible for any speaker to be heard. One 
after another tried it, only to have his 
or her voice drowned forthwith by hoots 
and howls. William Henry Channing ad- 
vised Lucretia Mott, who was presiding, 
to adjourn the meeting. Mrs. Mott 
answered, ‘*When the hour fixed for ad- 
journment comes, I will adjourn the meet- 
ing; not before.” At last Lucy Stone was 
introduced. The mob became as quiet as 
a congregation of church-goers; but as 
soon as the next speaker began, the howl- 
ing recommenced, and it continued to the 
end. At the close of the meeting, when 
the speakers went into the dressing-room 
to get their hats and cloaks, the mob 
surged in and surrounded them; and 
Lucy Stone, who was brimming over with 
indignation, began to reproach them for 
their behaviour. ‘*Oh, come,” they 
answered, ‘*you needn’t say anything; we 
kept still for you /” 

At an anti-slavery meeting held on Cape 
Cod, in a grove, in the open air, a plat- 
form had been erected for the speakers, 
and a crowd assembled; but a crowd sv 
menacing in aspect, and with so evident 
an intention of violence, that the speakers 
one by one came down from the stand 
and slipped quietly away, till none were 
left but Stephen Foster and Lucy Stone. 
She said, ‘‘You had better run, Stephen; 
they are coming !” He answered, ‘“‘But who 
will take care of you?” At that moment 
the mob made a rush for the platform, 
and a big man sprang up on it swinging 
aclub. She turned to him and said with- 
out hesitation, ‘*This gentleman will take 
care of me.” He declared that he would. 
He tucked her under one arm, and holding 
his club with the other, marched her out 
through the crowd, who were roughly 
handling Mr. Foster, and such of the 
other speakers as they had been able to 
catch. Her representations finally so 
prevailed upon him that he mounted her 
on a stump, and stood by her with his 
club while she addressed the mob. They 





were so moved by her speech that they 
not only desisted from further violence, 
but took up a collection of twenty dollars 
to pay Stephen Foster for his coat, which 
they had torn in two from top to bottom. 

When she began to lecture she would 
not charge an admission fee, partly be- 
cause she was anxious that as many peo- 
ple as possible should hear and be con- 
verted, and she feared that an admission 
fee might keep some one away ; and partly 
from something of the Quaker feeling that 
it was wrong to take pay for preaching 
the gospel. She economized in every way. 
When she stayed in Boston, she used to 
put up at a lodging-house on Hanover 
Street where they gave her meals for 
twelve and a half cents, and lodging for 
six and a quarter cents, on condition of 
her sleeping in the garret with the daugh- 
ters of the house, three in a bed. 


Once when she was in great need of a 
new cloak, she came to Salem, Mass., 
where she was to lecture, and found that 
the Hutchinson family of singers were to 
give a concert the same evening. They 
proposed to her to unite the entertain- 
ments and divide the proceeds. She con- 
sented, and bought a cloak with the 
money. She was also badly in want of 
other clothing. Her friends assured her 
that the audiences would be just as large 
despite an admission fee. She tried it, 
and finding that the audiences continued 
to be as large as the halls would hold, 
she continued to charge a door fee, and 
was no longer reduced to such straits. 

In 1855, she was married to Henry B. 
Blackwell, a young hardware merchant of 
Cincinnati, a strong woman’s rights man 
and abolitionist. In 1853 he had attended a 
legislative hearing in the State House in 
Boston, when Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Parker and Lucy Stone spoke in behalf of 
a woman suffrage petition headed by 
Louisa Alcott’s mother; and he had made 
up his mind at that time to marry her if 
he could. She had meant never to marry, 
but to devote herself wholly to her work. 
But he promised to devote himself to the 
same work, and persuaded her that to- 
gether they could do more for it than she 
could alone. The wedding took place at 
the home of the bride’s parents at West 
Brookfield, Mass. They had to send 
thirty miles for a minister who would 
marry them without using the word 
“obey.” Rev. T. W. Higginson, who 
afterwards left the ministry for reform 
work and the army, and is now better 
known as Col. Higgiuson, was then pastor 
of a church in Worcester. He came’ on 
and performed the ceremony. At the 
time of their marriage, they issued a 
joint protest against the inequalities of 
the law which gave the husband the con- 
trol of his wife’s property, person and 
children. This protest, which was widely 
published in the papers, gave rise to much 
discussion, and helped to get the laws 
amended. 

She regarded the loss of a wife's name 
at marriage as a symbol of the loss of 
her individuality. Eminent lawyers, in- 
cluding Ellis Gray Loring and Samuel E. 
Sewall, told her there was no law requir- 
ing a wife to take her husband’s name; it 
was only a custom. Accordingly she 
decided, with her husband’s full approval, 
to keep her own name, and she has con- 
tinued to be called by it during nearly 
forty years of happy and affectionate 
married life. 

The account of her later years must be 
condensed into a few lines. She and her 
husband have lectured together in many 
States, taken part in most of the cam- 
paigns when suffrage amendments have 
been submitted to popular vote, have ad- 
dressed Legislatures, published articles, 
held meetings far and wide, been instru- 
mental in securing many improvements 
in the laws, and have together done an 
unrecorded and incalculable amount of 
work in behalf of equal rights. A few 
years after her marriage, while they 
were living in Orange, N. J., Mrs. Stone 
let her goods be seized and sold for taxes, 
and wrote a protest against taxation 
without representation, with her baby on 
her knee. In 1866 she helped organize 
the American Equal Rights Association, 
which was formed to work for equal 
rights for both negroes and women, and 
she was chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. In 1869, with William Lloyd 
Garrison, George William Curtis, Col. 
Higginson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and others, she or- 
ganized the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and was chairman of its 
executive committee for nearly twenty 
years. She has always craved, not the 
post of prominence, but the post of work. 

Most of the money with which the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL was started in Boston 
in 1870, was raised by her efforts. When 
Mrs. Livermore, whose time was under 
inereasing demand in the lecture field, 
resigned the editorship in 1872, Mrs. 
Stone and her husband took charge of 
the paper, and they have edited it ever 
since, assisted latterly by their daughter. 








Of late years, Mrs. Stone has been much 
confined at home by rheumatism, but 
works for suffrage at her desk as dili- 
gently as she used to do upon the plat- 
form. Her sweet, motherly face, under 
its white cap, is dear to the eyes of audi- 
ences at suffrage gatherings, and some- 
times the mere sight of her has converted 
an obstinate opponent whom no argu- 
ments had been able to move, simply 
because she was so different from all his 
preconceived ideas of her. Better than 
most mortals, she knows how to grow old 
beautifully. Her life is now passing into 
a serene old age, loved and honored by a 
multitude of younger women, but loved 
the most by those who know her best. 


— +o — 
THE CO-OPERATIVE KITCHEN. 


The San Francisco Argonaut fears that 
with a codperative kitchen, the tendency 
would be toward monotony in the bill of 
fare, and that there would be other dif- 
ficulties. But the Argonaut continues: 

‘*These objections are not insurmount- 
able. A way may be found to simplfy the 
delivery of a large number of dinners ina 
short period of time. A committee might 
see to it that judicious variety was intro- 
duced into the bill of fare. Other objec- 
tions might be overcome. No one can 
study the drift of American social life 
without realizing that its drift is toward 
coéperation and aggregation. We are 
supplied with gas and water by joint 
effort. It will not be long before heat 
will be furnished by companies which will 
undertake to warm whole blocks from a 
central furnace. In every city, popula- 
tion is gravitating from the single-roof 
system to the system under which one 
roof covers a score of families. That the 
principle should be extended to the com- 
missariat department is self-evident. It 
is compulsory, if from no other reason, 
because the servant-girl problem is be- 
coming insoluble. Domestic servants 
demand more than the man of small 
income can afford. A San Franciscan who 
occupies an eight-room house and oc- 
casionally has guests, cannot well get 
along without two servants, whose com- 
bined wages will not fall far short of two 
dollars aday. Thus out of his income he 
has to set aside seven hundred and thirty 
dollars—not a bad salary for a young 
man—to pay for a service which, under an 
enlightened automatic system, might be 
almost dispensed with altogether. So 
long as that is the case, schemes of co- 
éperative kitchens are sure to command 
consideration.” 

i 
DRESS REFORM NOTES. 


Mme. Helena Modjeska has signed the 
enrolment of influential women willing 
to help the present movement in favor of 
freedom and common sense in dress. 
Other recent signers are Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, Miss Jeannette Gilder, Mrs. 
Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard, Sara T. Hallowell, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Marietta Holley (Jo- 
siah Allen’s wife), and Mme. E. Louise 
Demorest. 

At the University of Wisconsin, the 
young women’s literary societies, Castalia 
and Laurea, lately held a joint meeting to 
consider dress reform. There were toasts 
and papers, dealing with the hoopskirt, 
the shoe, etc. One paper was on ‘‘The 
Evolution of Dress.” The dresses of 
different ages were described, and then 
were exhibited on the stage. The Persian 
costume was worn by Margaret Mc- 
Gregor; the classica) costume by Jessie 
Shepherd; the costume of the time of 
Edward IV. by Agnes Bassett ; the Queen 
Elizabeth gown by Alice Pierre; the 
Parisian by Jennie Parley; the ‘1850 
dress” by Nellie Lenroot; the George 
Washington dress by Julia Richardson; 
the ‘1880 dress” by Bird Vernon, and 
Miss W. Case was dressed as one should 
be to go to the World’s Fair. Of this 
last dress, a University paper, the Daily 
Cardinal, says: ‘‘If every one should go 
in a similar costume, it would be very 
easy to get about.’’ Dr. Frisby gave the 
girls a short talk on dress, and Miss Rem- 
ington told them of a former dress-re- 
form meeting that Laurea and Castalia 
held eighteen years ago. 

Wisconsin University seems to be con- 
siderably interested in the dress question. 
Another college paper, the -dgis, also 
published at Madison, devotes an editorial 
to the subject. It says: 


oa for change’s sake is never com- 
mendable, and is the bugbear of fashion 
at present, and does not need any endorse- 
ment from reformers; but change for the 
sake of stronger bodies, better brains and 
sweeter tempers is a thing so much to be 
desired that no good sensible effort to 
attain it can expect discouragement when 
people once wake up to its importance. 
The Woman’s Board at the World’s 
Fair is making a most praiseworthy effort 
in this direction. They do not ask women 
to pledge themselves to uniforms or 
extreme changes, but simply to take a 
stand against some of the absurdities that 
have to be encountered every spring and 
fall, and especially against the forms of 





dress that impede full freedom of move- 
ment and are antagonistic to good health. 
They ask that the women who have had 
the ‘higher education” should especially 
consider it, as it is from them that most 
must be expected. It is worthy of note 
that many women who could best afford 
to retain present ideals of dress, have 
iven them up out of consideration to the 
arge number of working women who 
must necessarily suffer most. When an 
effort is, as the present one promises to 
be, united and not extreme, good 
sense in dress will be looked upon as ‘the 
fashion,” rather than an dity. And 
that is exactly what is wanted. When 
that is accomplished, the scientific and 
the ideal have been combined, and the 
American woman, in what may seem a 
trivial matter, has done what will, in time, 
manifest itself in a healthier and more 
vigorous race. 

The New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser 
notes with pleasure the fact that in Eng- 
land the ladies attending the fashionable 
Somerset hunts have adopted the divided 
skirt, and abandoned the use of side-sad- 
dles. The Advertiser says: ‘The side- 
saddle ought to be abolished forever and 
aye.” 

Mrs. Stannard, of London, better known 
by ber pen name of John Strange Winter, 
has enrolled in her Anti-Crinoline League 
more than 11,000 persons, including 
women of all classes, from the duchess 
to the char-woman. The London Meth- 
odist Times says the number would have 
been still larger if it had been seriously 
believed that hoopskirts were coming in 
again. It adds: “The most significant 
part of the discussion is the absolutely 
inane arguments by which a small num- 
ber of men and women have defended 
crinoline.” 

At the last meeting of the New Jersey 
State Grange, in Trenton, two “sisters’ 
meetings’ were held just before the regu- 
lar sessions. At one of these, Sister 
Susan R. Fowler read a paper on dress 
reform, which was well received. Some 
years ago she wrote for a prominent 
Grange paper an article recommending 
farmer’s wives to wear a short skirt 
while about their work. At that time the 
suggestion was ridiculed, and met with 
little or no response. Now it was re- 
ceived with much more favor. Mrs. 
Fowler said: 

I have for a long time seen that women 
belonging to the Grange and living in the 
quiet of their country homes were peca- 
liarly well situated to practicalize this 
basic step in reform, if they had the 
moral courage to start the movement 
quietly among themselves. With an or- 
ganization through which every home 
Grange could readily come in touch, from 
East to West, from North to South, 
through the length and breadth of this 
broad land, the forward step could easily 
have been taken, with scarcely a ripple in 
the world of fashion. 

Miss Emily S. Bouton, in the Toledo 
Blade, expresses hearty delight at the 
strong movement among thoughtful 
women in behalf of a more sensible dress. 
She says: 

The one great and crying need is more 
freedom —-freedom to walk, to run, to 
climb —equal and perfect freedom of 
action for all parts of the body. Noone 
can fail to recognize the hy | in which 
women are handicapped by their dress. 
Watch aman and woman getting on or 
off a street car. He swings himself easily 
in place while it is in motion. It is 
dangerous for her, bound as she is in her 
skirts, to attempt such a feat, no matter 
how much she may desire to do so. See 
the difference in a storm of wind or rain, 
when the wet, clinging skirts make her 
hobble wearily along, while he strides 
onward, defying the elements. I do not 
think that, asa body, women have, until 
recently, begun to realize how much their 
dress has to do with their success or fail- 
ure in life, whether in that of the home, 
or in the world as bread-winners. Ina 
vague sort of way they have for years 
been conscious of disadvantages, but ac- 
cepted them as a part of their inheritance 
as women, to be borne as well as they 
might be, as inevitable. 

Miss Bouton hopes some style of dress 
may be evolved which will be at once 
pretty and convenient, and which will not 
“challenge the attention and criticism of 
that dread street tribunal, the small boy.” 
But whenever any style of dress becomes 
fashionable, it ceases to attract the criti- 
cism either of small boys or big ones. 
The most hideous and amazing fashions 
paraded the streets in peace and with 
complacency—when they were the fash- 
ion. It will be just so with the twentieth 
century dress, whatever form it may 
ultimately take. 


—— ~ 
PITH AND POINT. 


What is most memorable of history is a 
few anecdotes.— Emerson. 

If a man is his brother’s keeper, still 
more is he his sister’s.—George Macdonald. 

Many of our cares are but a morbid 
way of looking at our privileges.— Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights they 
will be granted, isa confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And, if that be so, how can 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the vot- 
ing of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a hundred girls who are content 
to be dolls, and do what Mrs. Grundy ex- 
pects, prejudice the choice of a single one 
who wishes to be a woman, and do what 
her conscience requires? Suppose there 
is a majority of the women of this State 
who do not wish to vote; is that a reason 
for depriving one woman who is taxed of 
her representation, or one innocent per- 
son of the equal protection of his life and 
liberty ‘—George William Curtis. 


LITERARY 


CAMEOS FROM RUSKIN. 
arranged by Mary E. Cardwill. 
York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 


This book is composed of numerou 


NOTICES. 


brief selections from the writings of John | 


Ruskin, illustrative of his two-fold work 
as an art-critic and as a master of ethics. 


His fundamental principle is that art is | 


inseparably connected with character and 
conduct, and that all great art is based 
upon what is intrinsically good. 
‘*Modern Painters,” Mr. Ruskin affirms 


New | collection of ghost stories. 


In his | 


that ‘‘in these books of mine, their dis- | 
tinctive character as essays on art is their | 


bringing everything to a root in human 
passion or human hope.” The extracts, 
made by Miss Cardwill with rare discrim- 
ination and fidelity, are arranged under 
topics: Greatness in Art; Execution; 
Work well done, Life won; Good Work 
not a Copy; Great Art accepts Nature as 
she is: Beauty, Repose; Imagination; 


Vital -Variation; As the thing made is | 


ood or bad, so is the maker of it; Real 

ower; Education; Genius; Architec- 
ture; Noble Ornamentation; Perception, 
Color; Appreciation ; Brotherhood ; Influ- 
ence of Mountains; Comparisons. The 
lovers of Ruskin will find in these brief 
sentences dear and familiar gems of 
thought and feeling. H. B. B. 


By Geo. H. Clark, 
D. D. With illustrations from all paint- 
ings and prints. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. 1893. 


Year by year, as the spirit of democ- 
racy more fully asserts itself, the great- 
ness of Oliver Cromwell is more clearly 
perceived. After an obscuration of two 
centuries, England’s great Protector 
stands revealed as the noblest public 
character in the annals of Great Britain. 
The transition from Tudor despotism and 
Stuart tyranny to a government of lib- 
erty and law was like that from heathen- 
ism to Christianity. It was due very 
largely to the tremendous force of Crom- 
well’s personality. It has been customary 
to brand Cromwell as a usurper by those 
who forget that no true popular repre- 
sentation existed in England until lon 
after his death. The parliament whic 
rebelled against the King was itself the 
creation of corrupt monopolies, little 
more representative of the people’s will 
than was the monarch it dethroned. ‘There 
was no analogy between Cromwell’s ex- 


ecutive leadership and Louis Napoleon’s | 


coup-detat. Cromwell’s action was in- 
spired by patriotism and religious convic- 
tion; Louis Napoleon’s by personal ambi- 
tion. 


interesting that the most conservative 
reader will go through with it from 
ace to conclusion. And the sympathetic 
perusal will infallibly modify conserva- 
tism. So much, after all, depends upon 
imagination! A woman doctor is to some 
people, even now, ahorror. But we re- 
member when the little adopted daughter 
of the first woman physician was indig- 
nant at hearing a man addressed as ‘*Doc- 
tor.” ‘**My doctor isa woman!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘*What business has a man to be 
called ‘Doctor’ ?”’ H. B. B. 
Psycuics. FACTS AND THEORIES. By 
Rev. Minot J. Savage. Boston Arena 
Publishing Co. 1893. Price, 50 cents, 
paper; cloth, $1. 
| This marvellous combination of well-au- 
| thenticated psychical phenomena, vouched 


| for by a man of cool and sceptical habit 
and training, is far more interesting than 


Selected and | # work of fiction. In fact, even to an 


| agnostic, it is the most charming possible 
Mere inven- 
' tions of the fancy cannot have that air of 


gs | Verisimilitude which accompanies a state- 


ment fully believed by its author to be 
‘true. But such statements, purporting to 
| be facts, made by a man of such candor 
and caution as Mr. Savage, are worthy of 
the attentive consideration of all seekers 
after truth. H. B. B. 


oer 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Nineteen counties in Nebraska have 
women serving as County Superintendents 
of schools. 

Louisiana wives can not own even the 
clothes they wear, and we know of two in- 
stances where women who have inherited 
property are hunting investments in 
Miseissippi and Alabama in order to hold 
their own.— New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser. 

New Hampshire has a board of Library 
Commissioners, and gives State aid to 
towns which raise a certain sum for the 
support of a public library. Fifty-seven 
towns have already received this aid, and 
twenty-four more are endeavoring to 
secure it. 


Herbert Spencer advises mothers to 
give few commands, but to see that all 
that are given are implicitly obeyed. He 
says: ‘Consider well beforehand what 
you are going to do, weigh all the con- 
sequences, think whether your firmness 
of purpose will be sufficient ; and then, if 
you finally make the law, enforce it uni. 
formly at whatever cost. If the con- 
sequences you tell your child will follow 
certain acts invariably ensue, he will 
soon come to respect your laws as he does 
those of Nature.” 

The San Diego (Cal.) Union lately said: 
‘*That there is a strong movement for a 
non-partisan school board is evident from 
the convention talk on the streets. A 
resident who knows of the trouble worked 
elsewhere by a political school board, 
and who has recognized its danger here, 
said to-day that the only way to avert it 
was to insist upon women being chosen 





The result was equally different; | 


for at least half the positions to be filled. 
The three city central committees are 


Cromwell gave England peace at home | understood to be in harmony with this 


and power abroad. He found anarchy 
and left order, rational freedom, and loy- 
alty tolaw. The swing of the pendulum 
after his death brought back the mon- 
archy, but constitutional guarantees were 
soon exacted, and the Stuarts gave place 
to the Guelphs. Dr. Clark has not at- 
tempted a biography, but only a character 
study. After explaining the causes of an 
unparalleled historical proscription, fol- 
lowed by a tardy reparation, he traces 
Cromwell's early life ; his career as farmer, 
soldier, and statesman; his compulsory 
assumption of power and constant effort 
to create a representative parliament; his 
domestic and foreign policy, resulting in 
the rescue of Protestant Europe; his 
domestic afflictions and noble constancy. 
‘In speaking,” says Milton, “of a man 
so great, and who has deserved so signally 
of this Commonwealth, I shall have done 
nothing if I merely acquit him of having 
committed any crime, especially since it 
concerns not only the Commonwealth but 
myself individually, as one so closely 
conjoined in the same infamy, to show to 
all nations and ages, so far as I can, the 
supreme excellence of his character and 
his supreme worthiness of all praise.” 
Macaulay says: ‘He was a man for all 
ages to admire, for all Britons to honor 
in proud remembrance. No royal name, 
at least since Alfred’s, is more worthy of 
our veneration than Oliver Cromwell.” 
Dr. Clark says in conclusion: ‘Our little 
task is done. It has been the story of a 
great hero who was a possessor of all 
those qualities which fit a man to guide 
and to govern his fellow men; a ruler who 
sowed seeds which lay dormant for a gen- 
eration and then bore good fruit for all 
coming time; a Protector who watched 
with anxious thought and noble courage 
over England, over the Protestants of 
Europe and the colonists in America; a 
man free from hypocrisy and insincerity, 
whose character was illumined by all 
Christian virtues, and who illustrated in 
his life the principles which he had 
learned from adivine Master.” H. B. B. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE PRACTICE OF 
Dr. MARTHA SCARBOROUGH. By Helen 
Campbell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1893. Price, $1.00. 

No one but a woman, and a woman of 
feates like Helen Campbell, could thus 
dealize a woman physician, and inculcate 
in the form of a novela whole manual of 
Physiological and psychological heresies. 
And yet it is all so breezy, fresh, and 
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sentiment, and they will place women 
upon the tickets.’”” Commenting on this, 
the New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser says: 
‘This seems to be a man’s rights move- 
ment, and it is in the right of man to his 
natural companion in all good works. 
Good men are declining public offices all 
the time because they will not associate 
with the average professional office - 
seeker.” 
+e _ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE TEA-PARTY. 


One day Daisy and Blanche built a house 
by putting some boards across the corner 
of the fence down under the big chestnut- 
tree. They made a table out of a big board 
nailed on a stump, and got a large napkin 
from the maid for a tablecloth. Then 
they made cunning little shelves out of 
some more boards, and Daisy put all her 
doll’s dishes on them. ‘They had pictures 
on the walls and a bowl of violets on the 
table. It looked so pretty that they 
thought they would have a tea-party. 
Cook made them some tea in their own 
little tea-pot, and gave them some cake and 
bread and tiny slices of chipped beef, like 
curled rose leaves, and just a wee bit of 
jelly, on their little blue and white plates. 
The table looked beautiful, and they ran 
oft to the garden to get some strawberries 
to finish up with. When they came back 
they heard a noise in their house, and saw 
a little ragged boy run out and jump over 
the fence. The cake was gone and the 
bowl of violets knocked off the table. 
Bianche was going to cry, but Daisy said: 

‘‘Never mind, Blanche, don’t cry, we 
can get more things from cook. That 
little boy must have been very hungry to 
have stolen our cake, and I say we invite 
him to our tea-party.”” So she went to the 
fence and saw the little boy sitting out- 
side in the lane eating the cake. 

“Little boy,” she said, very politely, 
“don’t you want to come to our tea- 
party?” 

Atfirst he would not come, but afterward 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





















The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for notin or 
glass package with every purchase, 




















he did, and Blanche got out some more | 
little blue and white dishes. They only | 
had one chair, but Daisy and Blanche gave | 
that tothe company and sat on soap-boxes | 
themselves. 

He was a very dirty boy, and his clothes | 
were very ragged. ‘They thought he had | 
very strange table manners, but they | 
were too polite to let him see they thought 
so. He had never known such dainty, | 
ladylike little girls as Blanche and Daisy ; 
and he was sorry he had stolen their cake, 
but he did not know how to say so. He 
tried very hard to behave as nicely as they 
did,and he did not know that it was wrong 
to eat all the jelly out of the little dish 
with his fingers, or he would not have 
done it. And they were just as polite to 
him as if he had been one of their own 
friends. 

After the tea-party he helped them 
wash the dishes, and showed them how to 
make the roof water-tight so that the rain 
would not spoil their things. 

The next morning they found a big 
bunch of cowslips inan old broken pitcher 
on their table. That was how the little 
boy said he was sorry.—Ltheldred B. 
Barry in Our Little Ones. 

‘enn ~@> a 
; HUMOROUS. 

A Way Out of It. Clarence—Mamma, 
may I have a cup of coffee? Mamma—No, 
indeed ; it would only keep you awake all 
night. Clarence—Then may I have more 
lobster? Mamma—No, my dear, it would 
give you the nightmare. Clarence—Then 
I'll tell you what todo, mamma. Let me 
eat all the lobster I want, and then give 
me acup of coffee, so that I may lie awake 
all night and not have a nightmare.— 
Harper's Young People. 

A Scotch minister had made great prog- 
ress in getting the families of a collier 
district to brighten their homes wit 
birds of song and plumage. One of the 
poorer women saw she was being outdone 
by her neighbors, and resolved to have a 
bird. She bought a cage and put a crow 
in it. When the minister called, he asked 
if the bird wasa good songster. ‘‘Na, na,’ 
she replied; ‘it’s nae singer ava, but it’s 
a graund, graund thinker.”—Scottish- 
American, 

A Terrible Threat. The child-queen of 
Holland, brought up according to the 
strict etiquette of the Hollandish court, 
which forbids her playing with any other 
little boys and. girls, said to a refractory 
wax baby the other day; ‘If you are so | 
naughty, I shall make you into a princess, | 
and then you won't have any other little 
children to play with, and you'll always 





whenever you go out driving.”—New 
York Sun. 


A Bangor family lately engaged a girl 
who was a good cook but was unable to 
read. She identified canned goods by the 
pictures on the label. But one day a can 
of dessicated cocoanut was brought to the 
house, and it bore the well-known trade- 
mark cut of the monkey =e with a 
cocoanut. When her gaze fell upon that 
can she was astounded. ‘Oh lor!” she 
ejaculated, ‘tI have seen canned corn, 
canned peaches, and most everything 
canned, but bless me if this aint the first 
time I ever saw any canned monkey !” 


When Mrs. Livermore was travelling in 
Europe, she oeese at a French inn, and, 
being the best linguist in the party, was 
deputed by the others to arrange for lodg- 
ings. In vain she tried several languages. 
Not a world could the clerk understand ; 
and, for aught she knew, his replies were 
in ‘‘Heathen Chinee.”’ In desperation she 
said at last, speaking very slowly and dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘Do—you—speak—English?” He 
brightened at once. and replied with the 
genuine Yankee twang: ‘Land sakes, I 
guess Ido! Iwas brought up ten miles 
from Bangor, Me.” 
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COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


| 
| 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Oct. 10, 1892. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A. M. accommodation, and 
3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars for Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

For Union SQuARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
tT al 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 500, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
11 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1 6, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.15 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHBurRG, 8.09, 9.00 A. M,; 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.15 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p rs 
station ticket office, Causeway street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 
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Major's Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn jaster accom anying each bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
a soft, old piece of 


terial can be repaired by usin 
nest made for photo- 


rubber or silk for the patch ; 
engravers. use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for yepabring furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR,232 Williams St.,New York City 





FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 


“ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 


Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 
Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS §DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘ Jn His Name’ in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. MELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith, 250 illustra- 
Gene Hom Sal-Sos Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 


The fastest se book ever publ 
both Men and 
and P: i 


omen. 
‘ay Freights. Outfit . 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 

5.000 Lady ted on 5 

ah 


Also n recial 71M for 
wo AZINE 
for the 7G 

Ine for #2.50. 

Bri lary A 








0 vy Agents Wa on S 
RTHINGTON’S MAG 

a New. Choice. splendidly Illustrated Monthly 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a $4 magaz 
The ightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. y A. 
Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above 








SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texar. 
Cora BAcon Foster. ELLs HvrcHins STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C : 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the wettas on and Business Firms of 
e " 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list 
measurements, and price list. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 
ient board at reasonable price. 











| BOOKS OF INTEREST 


READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epnau D. Cueney. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00, 
Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in m boo! 
| exceedingly readable, and free p—_ A 
| that makes up a great part of 80 many b hies. 
| This volume is not only an account of the lite and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By ELizaBeTH Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reli 
author gives in this book the results of soutty thie 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws ges light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
- pe Se gece, —. one anxious for the 
nd welfare o e American State can 
to neglect her testimony. —_ 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 
By Rev. F. M. Spracur. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most com 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that bas yet appeared. 8 & summ not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nosing less than a radical change in 
we segtheds which have hitherto domina' the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. Unperwoop, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 

fr AY unusual nopguse in front of h * and 
envy me, ‘ad 

pa, y or I have read it twice.” Itisa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted te 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHAT- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 

poss ding, of debating, of 

making motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at the 
me it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the 
parliamentary law 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 

The General Federation of Women’s 
tional). 

The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association 

The Spokane ( Wash}) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


principles, rules and practice of 


Clubs (Na 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and whe 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffra 
of Everett, Yass. “ tines 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. ’ 
The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receip: 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 
KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 





KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING 


I tity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
rhe Woman J be 4 for 10 Estimates 




















Boston, Mass. 


Per tandtr at 
Location central to — retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


REMOVED £8. 50808bs.¢.c0 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, APRIL 15, 1893. 














Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. * 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue anual meeting of the Ohio W. S. A. will 
be held at Delaware, May 9, 10, 11. Full notice 


next week. 
eo 


THE VICTORY IN KANSAS. 


The great event of the last week was 
the voting of women in Kansas. They 
had registered by tens of thousands. 
Nearly all who registered voted. They 
voted independently. The best women 
voted. So quiet and orderly an election 
was never held in Kansas. The facts in 
the case are just the opposite of what the 
enemies of equal rights have always pre- 
dicted. To-day no man in Kansas doubts 
that women want to vote, and will do so 
if they have a chance. The handwriting 
on the wall is very visible and easily read. 
The politically sagacious will not fail to 
heed it. 

Meantime, we are proud of Kansas 
women, who have so nobly met the re- 
quirements of the occasion. They have 
done more for the cause of representative 
government than years of conventions 
could have accomplished. We are grate- 
ful to Kansas men, who, trusting the 
great principle that the consent of the 
governed is the basis of a just government, 
opened the door and prepared the way for 
the fresh application of that principle to 
the governed women. Now, if they will 
take the next step and pass the pending 
amendment to the State Constitution giv- 
ing women full suffrage, they will have 
won for themselves a place in history 
beside the men of Wyoming and the 
founders of this republic, in addition to 
that fine sense of the approval of one’s own 
conscience which always follows just 
actions. 

Success to Kansas, to its noble women, 
and to its generous men. Three cheers 
for Kansas! L. 8. 

—————_ -— Aor  — 


THE KANSAS ELECTIONS, 


The Kansas elections just past were ex- 
ceptionally exciting, but quietand orderly. 
The vote of the women was heavy, and in 
most cases it contributed to the sweeping 
Republican victories reported from almost 
all the cities. The Populists were re- 
garded as principally responsible for the 
disorderly proceedings in the Legislature 
during the past year, and the result is 
taken as a successful protest in favor of 
peace and good order. The Topeka Capi- 
tal says: 


The adoption of the resolution at the 
last session of the Legislature to submit 
the granting of full suffrage to women, 
gave a new impetus to the election 
throughout the State yesterday, and 
women who already enjoy municipal suf- 
frage made an effort to bring out a big 
vote, in the hope of making a good start in 
the campaign that will last until the fall 
election. From dispatches all over the 
State it is shown that in most cases they 
showed themselves worthy of that trust 
by their ability to perform all the duties 
necessary to carry a candidate through. 
They caused the sterner sex to feel their 
power, and, where lacking in election 
finesse, the male voters were given point- 
ers by their new co-laborers. 


In Topeka the women cast 2,974 votes, 
of which 2,133 were for the Republican 
candidate for mayor, Dr. C. T. Jones. 
The Capital says: 

Yesterday’s election demonstrated once 
more that the women will vote when they 
have achance. It was gratifying in the 
highest degree to the equal suftragists, 
who say the election showed beyond any 
doubt that the equal suffrage law is a 
success and here to stay. The turn-out 
of women was larger than eyer before; 
probably the fine weather had somethin 
to do with this, but it cannot be disput 
that the equal suffrage law has come to 
be regarded as one of the settled policies 
of the State, and women begin to regard 
it a duty as well as a =e to cast 
their ballot for the candidates who meet 
their approval. 

The oid argument that the better class 
of women will not take advantage of the 
right to vote was proven yesterday to be 
untrue. The best women of the city 
voted, not a few of them only, but a 
great many—probably a majority. .. . 


In two or three wards the women took 
an active part in the election, and assisted 
very materially in rolling up majorities for 
their favorite candidates. ...In the 
Third Ward Mrs. W.W. Smith and Mrs. R. 
Blazo took their carriages to the polls and 
spent the greater part of the day geting 

e women out to vote. Mrs. T. W. Dur- 
ham. Mrs. 8S. 8. Prouty, Mrs. R. P. Pay 
and Mrs. Charles Welch, members of the 
Women’s Republican Club, had headquar- 
ters in a room adjoining the polling place, 
and as soon a8 a woman voted, her name 
was checked off. In the afternoon, when 
it was fuund that many of the ladies on 
the registration list had not voted, their 








Mrs. Blazo, who with their carriages 
started after the absent ones and brought 
them to the polls. In this way, quite a 
number of women were indu to go to 
the polls who otherwise would have re- 
mained at home. The Women’s Republi- 
can Club also sent representatives to all 
the other clubs, but they confined their 
labors to the handling of tickets, and did 
not make an active canvass for votes. A 
room near each polling place was set 
apart for the women, and the Republican 
women saw that a good rg & Repub- 
lican tickets was on hand, ey also as- 
sisted the women in fixing up tickets 
properly. The a Suffrage Associa- 
tion took an active interest in the election, 
but, being a non-partisan organization, 
its members did not attempt to influence 
voters in favor of either ticket. The Asso- 
ciation had a room in each precinct in 
which all kinds of tickets were to be found. 


The following are partial returns, taken 
mainly from the telegraphic despatches : 


LAWRENCE.—The number of women 
who voted was the largest in the history 
of the city, and the interest they took was 
little short of wonderful. Alice Litch- 
field was elected treasurer of the school 
board. 


WicuHita.—About 2,000 women voted. 
One report says that in nearly every case 
they voted as did their husbands. An- 
other report says the women carried the 
election for the Republicans. 


Emporia.—The woman vote was very 
heavy, in about the same proportion polit- 
ically as that of the men. There is 
great rejoicing at the backset given to 
anarchy. 


ATCHISON. — Three hundred women 
voted. Their votes were about evenly 
divided. Two women were elected mem- 
bers of the school board. 


MERIDEN.—There were three tickets in 
the field, two mixed tickets and one tem- 

rance ticket. There was no politics in 
t. A complete temperance ticket was 
elected, a mayor. If the temperance 
people could have found a temperance 
man in time to accept the office of mayor, 
the result would have probably been 
different. 


GREAT BEND. — The Republican city 
ticket was elected by majorities ranging 
from 169 to 265. ‘The ladies put out a 
ticket see go to the enforcement of the 
prohibitory law, while the Republicans 
did not commit themselves to a stated 
measure. Their nominee for mayor is a 
strict temperance man, in addition to being 
an old and respected citizen and wealthy 
and influential business man. 


Horton.—The Law and Order League 
made thie temperance question an issue, 
which was ignored by the business men 
placing Mr. Geo. W. Leverton, a strong 
temperance business man, on the ticket 
for mayor, supplemented by business men 
for councilmen and other officers. The 
business men’s ticket won by nearly 500 
majority. ‘'wo hundred women voted. 
Leverton received a handsome majority of 
their votes. 


CONCORDIA. — 320 women registered, 
but only a small number voted. 


FREDONIA. — The election passed off 
quietly, Sone a deep interest was mani- 
fested. The ladies cast nearly one-third 
more votes than did the gentlemen. 


NORTONVILLE. — The election was 
lively, the ladies taking a very active part. 
The law and order ticket nominated by 
the ladies was elected. Mrs. L. E. Conkey 
and Mrs. R, E. Goddard were chosen mem- 
bers of the city council. Mr. L. F. Ran- 
dolph, editor of the News, received every 
vote cast for mayor. 


LECOMPTON. — One-third of the total 
vote was cast by women. 


BELLEVILLE. —A larger female vote 
was cast than ever before in the city. 


LEAVENWORTH.—The woman vote was 
large, and was about equally divided. 
The Republicans carried the city, for the 
first time in thirteen years. 


ABILENE.—The hardest fight and the 
largest woman vote in the city’s history 
were features of to-day’s election—a 
straight Republican ticket against a 
straight Populist. The former won by 
fifty majority. Abilene has a complete 
Republican government, for the first time 
in years. 


OTTAWA.—The women’s vote was much 
larger than usual. 


EuREKA.— The Republicans defeated 
the business men’s ticket by about 65 
majority. W. S. Martin was elected 
mayor on the issue of closing the billiard 
halls and hop - tonic eee. About 200 
women went to the polls, and their votes 
determined the result. 


SALINA.—The woman vote was heavier 
than ever before in the history of the city ; 
but the Democratic candidate, R. P. 
Cravens, was elected by a close vote over 


F. H. Quincy, who had the support of 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns and most of the 
women. 


HIAWATHA.—Of the 152 women regis- 
tered, only eight failed to vote. he 
whole number of votes cast was 467. M. 
8S. Smalley, who had been prominent in 
the organization of the Law and Order 
League, received the solid vote of the 
League and of the women voters, and was 
elected mayor. 


HUTCHINSON.—Vincent, the a manage 
mayor, was re-elected over Colladay, a 
fusion Democrat, although the latter had 
the support of the Prohibitionists and the 

.C.'l. U. It is said that the women’s 
vote showed a small majority for Vincent. 
Adaline B. Constant was elected city 
treasurer. 


In Kaasas City, the Republican ticket 
won. Mrs. Anna Potter, who had nomin- 
ated herself as an independent candidate 
for mayor, received very few votes. It 





was au eccentric proceeding on her part, 


and the Kansas City Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, of which she was not even a 
member, opposed her candidacy. The 
Kansas City Times (Democratic) says: 


There was just enough breeze to make 
the day a delightful one for pedestrians, 
and a large majority of the women re- 
fused the offer of carriages, and made 
their way to the polls on foot. Three- 
fourths of the women were dressed in som- 
bre colors, and deposited their ballots as 
solemnly as they would have dropped 
pennies into the missionary box. For the 
most part they came to the polls with 
their tickets already made out and safely 
hidden in their pocketbooks. The 
brought their registration certificates wit 
them, too, and were fully prepared should 
their votes be challenged. Some of them 


brought their babies, and it was not un- | 
usual to see father, mother and daughter 


approaching the ballot-box together. . . . 


But the better element among the 
women did not have it all their own way. 
In the better residence portion of the 
town there was absolute quiet at the polls, 
but in the bottoms and other localities 
where the negroes are in the meme 
there were some ludicrous incidents. 
These women voted the Republican ticket 
straight, and the ward workers gave them 
valuable assistance. In the Eleventh Pre- 
cinct of the Fourth Ward, a negro man 
walked up to the polls piloting three 
negro women. They were evidently each 
about fifty years of age, but this made no 
difference with the Democratic challenger. 

‘IT challenge these women’s votes,’’ he 
cried out. ‘‘They are under — 

The stalwart negro who piloted them 


broke out in a loud guffaw. 

‘Fo’ God’s sake, Judge, jes’ look at dis 
nigger’s mouf,” he said, and he pointed to 
the first of the women, who had lost her 


teeth from old age. 

Many of the negro women peddled 
tickets all day, and were correspondingly 
impressed with their importance. ‘Taken 
altogether, the women conducted them- 
selves with becoming modesty and deco- 
rum, and their presence at the polls had a 
noticeable effect in preserving order. 


Previous to the election, the Republican 
candidate for mayor of Kansas City was 
invited to say a few words at a meeting 
in the Swedish Baptist Church, and he 
improved the opportunity by urging the 
ladies to take out their naturalization 
papers so as to be entitled to vote. The 
next day forty Swedish ladies became 
American citizens. To checkmate this, 
the Democrats inaugurated missionary 
work among the Polish women, but se- 
cured only thirty voters. 

The Kansas City E. S. A. was well 
organized, and had ladies at every pre- 
cinct to show inexperienced women how 
to mark their ballots. But the women 
needed little help. 


DopGE Ciry.—The registration was the 
largest known in the city. The women 
especially turned out in large numbers. 


GARDEN City.—The women cast about 
three-sevenths of the total vote. 


WeErR Crry.—Out of 300 women regis- 
tered, about 230 voted. 


STERLING.—The woman vote was not 
so large as usual. 

CLAY CENTRE.—Seventy-five per cent. 
of the women who registered voted. 


VALLEY FALLS.—Not a woman voted, 
and very few men. Only 89 votes were 
polled out of a possible 625. 


Fort Scott.—Never before was such 
interest manifested by the women in the 
municipal election. They alone polled 
1,300 votes, and were most active in car- 
rying voters to the polls. Nevertheless, 
the anti-prohibition mayor, who owns the 
largest two hotels in the city, was elected 
by a small majority. The other side, 
though they lost the mayorship, elected 
every member of the school board, every 
councilman where there was an oppos- 
ing candidate, both justices, and one of 
the two constables. 


NEwtToN.—The enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law was the issue. The temper- 
ance people won. ‘The women took an 
active part in the campaign, polled a full 
vote, and turned the scale. 


OLATHE.—Out of a total vote of 660, 
about 150 were cast by women. At least 
80 per cent. of them voted the Repnblican 
ticket. 


RussELL.— The greatest excitement 
prevailed, and more interest was mani- 
fested than ever before. Nearly the full 
yote of the town, both male. and female, 
was polled. The Republican ticket was 
elected. 


Fuller returns will probably come in 


later. 
+o —____ 


NEW YORK SUN ON KANSAS. 


The New York Sun has hitherto been 
opposed to woman suffrage. On April 6, 
in a leading editorial headed ‘‘Is the Day 
of Woman Suffrage Near at Hand?” the 
Sun said: 

The women of Kansas have demon- 
strated that they are both willing to vote 
and capable of voting intelligently accord- 
ing to their political predilections. 

heir capacity for performing the 
mechanical part of voting did not need 
the proof of trial. Of course, women can 

o through that process as well as men. 

erhaps they are even more likely than 
men to have their wits about them under 
such circumstances. Certainly they are 
more attentive to details than men, and 
more observant of them. After they are 
once instructed in the vexatious require- 
ments of the new-fangled Australian sys- 
tem of balloting, as it is called, probably 


| 





| 


they wiil manage it less bunglingly than 
many masculine voters. 

It seems, too, that the presence of 
women at the polls tended to give un- 
usual order,and decorum to the Kansas 
municipal elections. That was a con- 
sequence which might have been assumed 
in advance. American men are dis- 
tinguished for their courtesy to women. 
Here in New York, however, the elections 
are already so completely orderly that 
they could not be made any more decorous 
by the voting of women. The men who 
stand in line at the polls, waiting to get in 
their ballots, are as well behaved as they 
would be in a church or a court room. 


|The day of an election, no matter how 











| of the cities of Kansas, ley 


| flercely contested, is always remarkable 


for its sobriety and seriousness. As it is, 
a woman could go to any polling place in 
New York without finding anything to 
annoy her in the behavior of the men. 

The appearance of women at the polls 
in association with men would not pro- 
voke remark on the ground that such 
publicity is unfeminine. In these days 
women are entering into so many employ- 
ments, side by side with men, that they 
are encountered in all the busy parts of 
the town, in the streets, and in offices and 
counting rooms. Their presence no longer 
attracts particular observation,so frequent 
is it. It is taken as a matter of course; 
and if they were admitted to the suffrage, 
they would be as free from annoyance at 
the polls. 

The great fact demonstrated in Kansas 
on Tuesday is that the women there want 
to vote; that they are willing to bear the 
burden of exercising the privilege of the 
suffrage whenever it is granted them. 
They manifested a very keen interest in 
the election, and were eager to go to the 
polls. They were not brought out by 
any religious controversy, such as has 
sometimes stirred Boston women to exer- 
cise their right of voting for school 
officers; and there does not seem to have 
been any particular moral question in- 
volved. Nor did they come out to vote 
for women candidates, for the most con- 
spicuous of these were beaten. They also 
voted conservatively, for the Populist 
candidates were generally defeated. They 
were not unnecessarily timid in their 
exercise of their political privilege, for 
they did not hesitate to electioneer about 
the polls. 

The only special inducement they had 
for voting was that their willingness to 
exercise the franchise was under test at 
these elections. Complete woman suffrage 
has been delayed in Kansas, as it has been 
delayed everywhere else in the union, 
because of the indications afforded by the 
past use of the partial suffrage granted to 
women in many States, that they do not 
care enough for voting to take the trouble 
to go to the polls. Hence the prospect of 
getting full political equality with men 
ncited the Kansas women to prove on 
Tuesday that they are ready to Eecherge 
the political duty of voting. 

This is very significant. It indicates 
that’ at least a very great part of the 
Kansas women want the franchise on the 
same terms as men haveit. Ifthe women 
of the Union generally are of that mind, 
and whenever they make it evident that 
such is their sentiment, woman suffrage 
will come without further delay. Assoon 
as women want to vote, they will be 
allowed to vote. They have only to 
indicate their desire, to a. it gratified. 

The prospect that woman suffrage will 
become a question of practical politics at 
an early day, has grown clearer since 
Tuesday. At some time or other, women 
are bound to share with men the responsi- 
bility of government by universal suf- 
frage ; and that time may be near at hand. 


+2 


N. Y. RECORDER ON KANSAS. 


The municipal election in Kansas last 
Tuesday was an object-lesson for woman 
suffrage, which will be felt all over the 
country. The number of women voters, 
in some cases equalling and in one city 
exceeding that of men, left nothing to be 
desired. The absence of disorder at the 
polls, under conditions of the greatest 





| political excitement, was surprising. The 


quality of the women who voted was the 
very best. 

The New York Recorder, in a leading 
editorial, thus sums up the situation: 


The Republican leaders will find it worth 


their while to study attentively the object 
lesson in woman suffrage just furnished 
by the women of Kansas. On Tuesday last 
the women of Kansas exercised the right 
of municipal suffrage on equal terms with 
men. Kansas is the banner State of the 
Western group of States, as Massachu- 
setts is of the Eastern, in point of intel- 
ligence, thrift, industry, wealth and all 
the elements of progressive American civ- 
ilization. [he experiment of woman suf- 
frage, therefore, tried in such a State, is a 
trustworthy basis from which we may 


| safely judge what would happen in other 
| Western and Eastern and 


iddle States 
where similar advanced social and polit- 
ical conditions prevail. 

The women of Kansas have certainly 
dispelled several of the fictions that have 
so long been used as yy against 
the enfranchisement of their sex. It has 
been said so often that many persons 
have doubtless been persuaded that it is 
true, that, if women had the right of 
suffrage, they would not use it. But the 
women of Kansas have just gone to the 
polls in such controlling numbers that 
this fiction is forever dissipated. In some 

actually res 
istered in larger numbers than men. This 
was the case in Emporia, where 883 
women registered and only 606 men. In 
many of the cities they registered in 
almost as large numbers as men. In To- 
— 4,000 women put their names on the 
ist and 6,000 men; in Atchison 1,320 
women registered and 2,280 men; in 
Leavenworth there were 2,354 women 





voters and 4,601 men; and in Kansas City 
3,482 women qualified as voters, against 
8,286 men. After this it cannot be said 
that the great majority of women do not 
care for the ballot and would not use it if 
it were given to them. 

Another illusion of the anti-suffragists 
which was destroyed by Tuesday’s event 
in Kansas is that which anticipates that 
the better element among women will not 
go to the polls if enfranchised, while the 
worst element will. The t majority 
of the women who voted in Kansas last 
Tuesday were mothers, wives and daugh- 
ters from the best homes of the State. 

But the greatest anti-suffrage assump- 
tion of all—which is that women, if en- 
franchised, would not vote their own 
opinions, but would only multiply by two 
the relative strength of the politveal par- 
ties as they now exist—received the most 
complete demolition of all. The Kansas 
women have overthrown and completely 
reversed the previously existing political 
order inthat State. Last November Kansas 
was carried by the Populists with a rush. 
On Tuesday last the Republicans swept 
everything wherever the party lines were 
drawn, capturing nearly all the principal 
towns of the State, including Topeka, 
Leavenworth (where a Republican mayor 
was elected for the first time in thirteen 
years), Wichita, Emporia and most of the 
other important places so far heard from. 
In Kansas City, the Republican party 
scored the most sweeping victory in its 
entire history. 

Moreover, in accomplishing all this the 
women of Kansas have proved the utter 
absurdity of the contention that the pres- 
ence of women at the polls would result 
in unseemly scenes of disorder. On the 
contrary, while the greatest excitement 
attended the elections of last Tuesday, 
there was no disorder anywhere at the 
polls, and the attendance of thousands of 
women voters put a stop to all brawling 
around the ballot-boxes, and made the 
polling booths as respectable places as 
could be desired. And this ought to sur- 
prise no one, because it is safe to assume 
always that wherever American women 
congregate in large numbers, American 
men will behave themselves in a superior 
manner. 

The cause of woman suffrage took an 
immense stride forward in Kansas last 
Tuesday. If the Republican party knows 
its day and generation, it will see in the 
returns that have just come from that 
State a distinct summons to take up the 
banner of a new movement in behalf of 
equal rights for all. The time is ripe for 
the abolition of the sex liue in citizenship. 
The keynote of another era of Republican 
nee and progress has been struck in 

ansas. 


Oo —__——_ 
APPEAL TO ILLINOIS SUFFRAGISTS. 


CHICAG®, ILL., APRIL 7, 1893. 
To the Friends of Equal Suffrage in Illinois : 

The Senate has passed the Township 
Suffrage Bill, but it was only after the 
severest struggle that has been had over 
any bill this session. There was no public 
argument against the bill or the justice of 
it. If was only by parliamentary quibbles 
that they sought to keep the friends of 
the measure from voting for it. Now that 
it has passed the Senate, we are warned 
by the opponents that they will help to 
make a still more interesting fight in the 
House. You will notice that the bill 
received 27 votes. Only 26 of those were 
votes from friends of the measure. The 
last vote was given by Senator Johnson, 
of Chicago, a young man not very well 
versed in parliamentary usages, who 
voted for the bill after he discovered that 
it had carried, thinking that he would 
then be in a position to move a reconsider- 
ation. But the chairman ruled that he 
was out of order, as the bill had already 
been passed twice by the Senate, and no 
further reconsideration would be allowed. 
So, when you are thanking the men who 
voted for our bill in the Senate, remember 
that his vote was only a mistake; but all 
the other 26 deserve great credit. I hope 
the home papers will stand by these 26 
men, expressing thanks and praise for 
their noble efforts. I hope also that the 
constituency of those 18 men who voted 
against the bill will rise up en masse to ex- 
press their great dissatisfaction. Some of 
these men received petitions with as many 
as 900 signatures from their constituents 
urging them to vote for the bill, and yet 
voted contrary to the wishes of their peo- 
ple. We must begin a campaign now to 
have these opponents of our bill left at 
home next session, and the newspapers in 
every town should begin the good work. 

Following is the report on petitions 
made by Senator Bogardus, who has for 
years been one of our ablest friends: 

Hon. Harry Higbee, Chairman 

Special Senate Commiite on Woman Suffrage : 

Your sub-committee, to whom were 
referred the several petitions upon the 
question of township suffrage, would 
respectfully report that I find 94 peti- 
tions, with the names of 8,328 petitioners, 
from the following counties : 

Kendall, Jo Daviess, Coles, Pike, Fayette, 
Effingham, Warren, Jackson, Adams, Shelby, 
Dupage, Stephenson, Winnebago, Sangamon, 
Randolph, Kane, Livingstone, Rock Island, Ma- 
coupin, Vermilion, De Kalb, Richland, Mont- 
gomery, Macon, Cook, Clay, Marshall, White- 
side, Mason, Per:y, La Salle, Henry, Scott, 


Cumberland, Bureau, Logan, Hancock, Wayne, 
Iroquois, Cass, Union, Mc Lean, et al. 


Some of the petitions recite that they 
were gotten up hurriedly, and are but a 
slight indication of the real feeling of the 
locality where circulated. One says, ‘Of 
the something over 600 voters in the 
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tomnsie, at least 500 would sign the 
tition if opportunity was offered them.” 

rom the petitions it is easy to see that 
in the localities whence they emanated 
the feeling is largely in favor of Township 
Suffrage; and your committee is of the 
opinion, from the earnest prayers of the 
petitions and the large number of locali- 
ties in the State that they represent, that 
favorable action by the Senate upon 
Senate Bill 110 would but reflect the 
feeling of a large proportion of the people 
of this State. 

Respectfully submitted. 
CHAS. BOGARDUS, 
Sub-committee. 

The following is the final vote. We had 
expected the votes of Senators Hamer and 
Sheridan, but they were absent : 


Yeas—Allen, Anderson, Aspinwall, Bacon, 
Bass, Berry, Bogardus, Chapman, Coon, Craw- 
ford, Dunlap, Evans, Farmer, Ferguson, Howell, 
Humphrey, Hunt, Hunter, Johnson, Knopf, 
Letourneau, Mussett, Noonan, Paisley, Salomon, 
Seibert, Zearing—27. 

Nays — Arnold, Barnes, 


Bartling, Brands, 


Caldwell, Campbell, Coppinger, Craig, Ford, | 


Green, Leeper, Mahoney, Manecke, Niohaus, 
O'Malley, Thiele, Wall, Wells—16. 

ABSENT, oR Not Votinc—Hamer, Higbee, 
Reavill, Sheridan, Wright, O'Conor—6. 


Let every Illinois suftragist send per- 
sonal letters urging their members in the 
lower House to do all they can to forward 
this suffrage measure, for it is now so far 
down on the list of bills that only special 
effort can bring it up in time for action. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 

Legislative Superintendent Ill. Equal Suffrage 

Assoeiation. 


a 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 11, 1893. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 


The large vote cast by the women of 
Kansas has been most marked in its effect 
on the press of this city. The Sun, which 
for many years violently opposed woman 
suffrage, and later took the position that 
women did not want to vote, and there- 
fore ought not to have the privilege, said, 
in a recent editorial, entitled ‘‘Is the Day 
of Woman Suffrage Near at Hand?’’: 


The great fact demonstrated in Kansas 
on Tuesday is that the women there want 
to vote; that they are willing to bear the 
burden of exercising the privilege of the 
suffrage whenever it is granted them. 

This is very significant. If the women 
of the Union generally are of that mind, 
and whenever they make it evident that 
such is their sentiment, woman suffrage 
will come without delay. 

The prospect that woman suffrage will 
become a question of practical politics at 
an early day has grown clearer since 
Tuesday. At some time or other women 
are bound to share with men the respon- 
sibility of government by universal suf- 
frage; and that time may be near at 

and. 


The New York Herald had an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Woman Suffrage Gaining” : 


Whatever may be said pro or con on 
the ethical question of woman’s right to 
cast a ballot, the movement in its favor 
seems to be gaining little by little, now 
and then, here and there, and rarely to 
be losing in any place where it has once 
acquired a footing. It was thought that 
the desire on the part of the Kansas 
women to vote was decreasing, but the 
last election showed that the registration 
was large, and that the percentage of 
actual voters to those who registered was 
much greater than forthe men. Now the 
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Phebe Hanaford, Mr. Edward Searing, 
Miss Harriet Keyser and others. Miss 
Gohl, a delegate from Sweden to the 
World’s Congress of Women, gave some 
interesting facts in regard to the condi- 
tion of women in her country. A resolu- 
tion of regret on the death of Miss Mary 
F. Seymour was adopted. 

The World’s Fair exhibit of the New 
York School of Applied Design for Women 
| was displayed on Saturday last at their 
| rooms, corner of 23d Street and Seventh 

Avenue. Several hundred designs were 
| exhibited for wall papers, carpets, book 
| covers, historic ornaments, ete. There 
were also architectural drawings. Prizes 
| were awarded by a committee of gentle- 

men. This school, which was opened 

| only six months ago, now has 200 pupils, 
| and is self-supporting. Since Christmas 
$800 has been realized from the sale of 
| the pupils’ designs. 

A public meeting was held in Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall, last night, 
|in the interests of the New York Ex- 
| change for Woman’s Work. Mr. Joseph 
| H. Choate made an appeal for $200,000, 
with which to erect a suitable building 
for the society. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 


+o 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY MRS. HELEN M. 
BARKER 








To her co-workers in Temperance and 
Suffrage. — 


As Superintendent of the Industrial 
Department of the World's Fair, I have 
become greatly interested in self-support- 
ing women, and have been looking for an 
investment where the holder of one share 
in a large enterprise would be equally 
protected with those holding 5,000 or 
more shares. I believe I have found such 
an enterprise, and can offer you an oppor- 
tunity of realizing large returns for your 
investment, with absolute safety. If you 
are interested, address for particulars my 
secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, Room 
807, Tacoma Building, Chicago, 111. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WOMAN'S JOURNAL is sent the first 
year on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 

Mrs. Albert Barker, of England, was a 
guest ofthe New England Women’s Press 
Association on Tuesday last, and delighted 
the company by her wonderful imitations 
of bird-notes and whistling winds. The 
president, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, presided. 

A celebration of Froebel’s birthday will 
be held in Huntington Hall (Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology), on Thurs- 
day, April 20, at 3.30 P. M. Hamilton W. 


| Mabie, of the Christian Union, will give 


an address on ‘*The Creative Element in 
Education.” Among the prominent kin- 
dergartners on the committee of arrange- 
ments are Miss Lucy Wheelock, Miss 
Laliah B. Pingree, Miss Laura Fisher, 
Miss Aune L. Page and Miss Lucy H. 
Symonds. Friedrich Froebel was born 
April 21; but this meeting will be held on 
the 20th, on account of the dedication of 
the new Kindergarten for the Blind, 





custom of woman —- appears to be 
on the eve of adoption in Arkansas and 
Illinois. Like democracy, the movement 
may be compared to the sea, which always 
takes, but never gives back again. 

Our Jong-time friend and champion, Mr. 
Gideon J. Tucker, in an editorial in the 
Daily News, after recapitulating the good 
news from the West, and speaking of the 
large vote in Kansas, concluded with this 
advice: 

‘This Western news will encourage the 
devoted ladies who have braved every- 
thing so long on behalf of their claim of 
universal suffrage. They will have cour- 
age to be up and doing, to besiege the 
seats of power and influence, to argue, 
persuade and entreat, and to labor with 
renewed energies for success. They must 
lose no time, if they hope for victory. 
They must beset the politicians, the lead- 
ers, the arbiters of public opinion. They 
must work day and night. They must 
themselves strike the blow for freedom. 
They must 

‘‘Awake, arise, or be forever fallen !”’ 

Other leading dailies have articles in a 
similar strain. Mrs. Johns and the faith- 
ful workers of Kansas will be glad to 
know what a glow of hope the success of 
their labors has given us in the East. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League was held on Thursday even- 
ing, April 6, at the hall, 125 East 23d St. 
The spraker was Miss Charlotte F. Daley. 
She first read a brief paper on ‘‘What is | 
Implied by the World’s Branch of the | 
Woman’s Congress Auxiliary?” In this 
she pointed out the growth of the idea 
that woman should have her part in the 
world, and then read an exquisite poem, 
entitled ‘‘What the Winds Say to the 
Flowers.” The north, south, east and 
west wind are depicted as starting out on 
a quest, and seeking to find out from the 
rose, the violet, the daisy and other flow- 
ers the meaning of their names. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Giles B. 
Stebbins, Mrs. Caroline F. Argell, Rev. | 





already fixed for that date. 

Miss Amanda T. Jones will be remem- 
bered as the inventor of a new process 
for canning tongues, fruit and other 
articles of food, which process attracted a 
good deal of attention in the papers 
about two years ago, and was admitted 
on all hands to produce superior results. 
After various troubles with the company 
that undertook the business of canning 
and preserving by her methods, who 
seem to have wished to exclude the in- 
ventor from any share in the profits, 
Miss Jones has recovered from them by 
legal process the use of all herinventions, 
and a new company has been formed, and 
a small factory started at South Haven, 
Mich., where the work will be carried on 
under her own direction and control. 
Miss Jones in another column gives an 
interesting account of her new canning 
process, explaining it in detail, and invites 
women to take stock in the company. 
The stock is in ten-dollar shares, and is 
“paid up.” If the excellence of the 
goods can assure success to any business 
venture, this one ought to prosper. The 
lunch tongues canned by the new method 
are the best the editors of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL ever tasted, and the various 
fruit puddings, etc., are much praised by 
those who have tried them. 





GLOBE THEATRE. — The appearance of 
Manager John Stetson’s new company in 
‘*The Crust of Society” at the Globe next 
week will add fresh interest to a theatrical 
event whose novelty is not in the least 
worn off. Miss Otis has proved herself 
most capable, and is said to excel in the 
comedy parts. Miss Hattie Russell, the 
new Ernestine Echo, is a sister to Ada 
Rehan ; Miss Lester was prominent in the 
casts of various res presented by Mr. 
Richard Mansfield; Miss Beatrice More- 
land makes a charming ingenue. The cast 
is a strong one, and cannot fail to please 
Boston audiences. 
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WHEN you feel all tired out and broken 
up generally, you need a good tonic. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best. Try it. 


THEE.G.HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Establi-hed 1882. 














Telephone 211-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering, 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


iH O L_LI S STREET 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 








Monday, April 17. Farewell Week. 


AUGUSTIN DALY’S CO. 


(From Daly’s Theatre, New York.) 


When will be acted Shakespeare’s Merriest 
Comedy (arranged in four acts by Mr. Augus- 
tin Daly) 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


New Scenery —New Costumes—New Music. 

Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday 
Matinee: at 2. 

April 24. Bronson Howard’s ‘ ARIS- 
TOCRACY.” 





GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Managet. 





Commencing Monday, April 17. 
ONE WEEK ONLY. 


Mr. John Stetson’s Players 


THE CRUST OF SOCIETY. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 

Monday, April 24. Ramse 
Comedy Company, in JOSEPH. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manages. 
Evenings at 8. 


Morris’ 





Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 





Week Beginning April 17. Twentieth 
Week. 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON - Manage 
Evenings at 83. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2 
Week Commencing April 17. 


BARNEY FERGUSON 


McCarthy’s Mishaps, 
Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


| W. BAKER & CO.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixe:l 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ES 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 












Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREA 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
lAver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its oan freshness, pro-G 
ducing a clear and healthy complexio: 

Superior toall face preparations & 

tectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO,”O. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
enaplens, and accompanied by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 





















THEATRE . 


4 


Jrganized by me since retiring from 


absolute safety for 


with good return. 


of R. S. THAIN, Trustee. It is 


is fixed. Do not delay. 


$2.00 per share with order. 
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For a number of reasons I need not men- 
tion, my confidence in your word and 
your judgment is large. 

SARAH H. Black, Nampa, Idaho. | 





Everyone I have seen speaks so highly of 
your work. Mrs. IDA B. COLE, 
State Sup’t of Y. W. C. T. U. for Illinois. 


I feel a deep interest in your plans for 
small investments. I have watched your 
grand work for years, in Kansas and else- 
where, and I am sure you are true to woman 
and her cause Mrs. M. K. East, 

Du Quoin, II. 

I have made up my mind to write to you 
and ask about this thing you have advertised. 
That you are in it, is proof to me that it is 
an honest and legitimate kind of work, and, 
as far as you can see, a successful work. 

Rew. ANNA SHAW, Somerville, Pa. 





.... Department 


Temperance Publishing Association, should be patronized by all who 
have small sums to invest for their own advantage. 


SHORT TIME INVESTMENTS 


Any one who can save fifty cents or more each week 
can share the advantages offered. Ample security is in the hands 


FOR WOMEN ONLY, 


but Men and Women, old and young, have equal opportunity. The chief 
advantage is that the investment is not for an indefinite time, but 


A DAY OF ACCOUNTING 


Invest at once. 
Payable in full or $2.00 down and $2.00 per month until paid. Send 
For further particulars address, 


F. H. RASTALL, Manager, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


























the management of the Woman’s 


It provides 


not 


SHARES, $10.00 EACH. 


Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


I have great confidence in you and should 
like to know your plan. 
Mrs. S. M. I. HENRY, Evanston, Iil. 


There are no doubts in my mind concern- 
ing the nature of your enterprise. our 
previous business career is guarantee of 
integrity. A. K. WITTER, Albion, Wis. 


We desire to express our appreciation of 
Mrs. Rastall’s ability and judgment, and 
our confidence in any business enterprise 
with which she is connected or which sh 
manages. She has evolved a scheme fo 
Ce of small amounts. With 
such careful, clearheaded management as 
that shown by Mrs. Rastall in the business 
of the Woman’s Temperance Publishing 
Association, this new business cannot fail to 
be a success. 

ORGANIZER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(State W. C. T. U. Paper.) 











tive 


good rooms neatly and nicely furnished 


If, for any reason, you cannot come at the date you first 
it, youcan do so by giving 15 days’ notice previous to first 
other guest in your place, 


remittances direct to 


The Menoken. 


(Within Walking Distance of the Exposition.) 


Private European Hotel, of iron, stone and brick, 
for World’s Fair visitors. 

Fronting on the finest portion of Washington 
Park, the most delightful, healthful and convenient 
location in the city, and out of the noise and dis- 
comfort of the immediate vicinity of che Fair. 

Five to ten minutes’ walk to the several entrances 
to the Fair. 
railroads, five cents fare. 
Hyde Park Station, Illinois Central Railroad, and 


Steam heat, electric lights, and best of attendance, 
Bath rooms on ¢ 
NO BAR. 

No more delightful or convenient stopping place for families, mothers with small children, or select 
parties of ladies can be found in the city, Among the first to list their names on our books was Mrs: 
Helen M, Gougar, the well known W. C, T. U, lecturer and writer, 

Rooms for one week or more can now be secured at $3.00 per day per room. 
to aroom, as desired, Payments, $3.00 when securing room, one-half of the remainder upon notification 
of date of using; balance on arrival. Notice of arrival should be given thirty days in advance, in order that 
there may be no confusion in the assignment of rooms, Make dates when securing your rooms if possible. 


sa Make your remittances in Chicago or New York drafts. DON’T send home checks, 
you receipt as soon as your remittance arrives, also credit you with same on our books, and the receipt 
will be good for its equivalent in lodgings when presented. Make all drafts payable to and make all 


L. J. LANPHERE, 211i Wabash Avenue, CHICACO, ILL. 


REFERENCES :—Cou. W. G. BENTLEY, Vice-Pres. Columbia National Bank, Chicago; Hon, THos. 
B. BRYAN, Vice-Pres. World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago; Davip B, CONKLIN, Artist, 28 New 
York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eprrors Woman's Journal 


5415 to 5421 Cottage Grove Av. 





Accessible to city by cable and elevated 
Ten minutes’ walk to 


minutes by cable. 


ach floor. Convenient restaurant facilities, 


One, two, or three persons 


name, or, for any reason, you wish to change 
date, and later date made—or you can send any 


We will send 








CEO. H. LLOYD, 


oe OPTICIAN, 
357 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Maker of the Best 


SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASESS 


Oculist Prescriptions a Specialty. §@~ Please now 
initials Geo. H., and number, 357. 


Party Gloves 


In all the desirable lengths 














keep two servants, occupy twelve-room house. 
Lady wanted must be of high character and educa- 





book is not yet out. 


tion, and will be considered one of the family. 
Wages, $20 per month and board. Address fully, 
MKS. V., P. O. Box 688, Chicago. 







and sen- are 
1 cuppasten countless 
rs , . 
and fashionable colo Becomes 
= less imita- 
j tions, sure 
MISS M. F, FISK S, to cut the 
tocking. 
44 Temple Place. “ de € 
uine A ~ 
rens av 
: u - - “‘Warren”’ 
Were artisan eee ae ena®tamped on 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 
ing, all other 
supporters 
must 
cut 
it. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battles of right and wrong ; 
Little by little the wrong gives way : 
Little by little the right has sway ; 
Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 


Little by little the great rocks grew, 
Long, long ago, when the world was new. 
Slowly and silently, stately and free, 
Cities of coral under the sea 

Little by little are builded; while so 

The new years come and the old years go. 


Little by little all tasks are done; 

So are the crowns of the faithful won, 
So is heaven in our hearts begun. 
Little by little the seeds we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow. 


— 
DEAD LOW TIDE. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


It is dead low tide, and the wasted sea beats far ; 
Up from the caves of the underworld slowly 
climb 
Night and her shadows unconquered from eld- 
est time. 
The cry of the sea-bird is hushed on the glim- 
mering bar, 
And the beach, with its strewing of dulse, is 
lonely and wide: 
It is dead low tide. 


The rocks are divulged, that hidden and cruel lie 
Under the waves in wait, as the beast in its 
lair ; 
Huge and harmless they shoulder the dusk 
night air; 
A lighthouse gleams—they are charmed by its 
sorcerous eye! 
The rocks are uncovered, and many a wreck 
beside : 
It is dead low tide. 


Not now shall the willtmg keel slip down to the 
sea, 
Not now shall the home-desiring bark come 
home; 
The rocking surge is a dream, and the flying 
foam, 
And the sails that over the windy billows roam— 
A dream! for the sea is gone, and the wind has 
died : 
It is dead low tide. 
There is rest from motion, from toil; yet it is 
not rest! 
The sounds of the land and the sea-sounds 
falter and cease; 
The wave is at peace with the shore; yet it is 
not peace! 
As the soldier at truce, as the pilgrim detained 
on his quest, 
Baffled and silent, yet watchful, all things abide 
The turn of the tide. 


Ltoo abide. To the spirit within responds 
The baffled yet watchful spirit of all things 
without: 
‘Shall I rest forever, beleaguered by sloth and 
doubt ?”’ 
“Not so; thou shalt rise and break the en- 
chanted bonds, 
And the limit that mocked thee with laughter 
shalt override 
At turn of the tide!”’ 


Still higher the Night ascends, and star upon star 
Arises by low-lying isle, and by headland 
steep, 
And fathoms with silver light the slumbering 
deep. ... 
Hark! was it a lapsing ripple along the bar? 
Hark! was it the wind that awoke, remembered 
and sighed? 
Is it turn of the tide? 
—From ‘Fair Shadow Land.” 


—_ —-—+or- — 
For The Woman’s Journal. 


THE TOWN FIELD. 


BY F. E. EFFINGTON. 


Miss Cyrilla Pickett’s long, low, old- 
fashioned house stood close upon the 
road, at the lower end of Hentley main 
street. Miss Cyrilla Pickett’s great rough 
doorstone projected into the narrow, 
grassy side-walk. Miss Cyrilla Pickett 
herself stood upon her doorstone, in a 
sleazy palm- figured gown, looking dis- 
tressfully at the neglected little town 
field across the way. 

“Shoo!” she cried suddenly, flapping 
her apron and rising anxiously on tip-toe. 
‘Shoo! Scat! O you ugly beast, how can 
you make me chase you this hot day! 
Shoo!” 

The beast, an amiable dun cow which 
was straying leisurely along the green 
and drawing gradually near to a swampy 
little pond which adorned its lower end, 
neither understood nor heeded this apos- 
trophe ; so Miss Cyrilla left the shadow of 
her doorway, hatless and determined, and 
crossed the dusty road. But she did not 
chase the cow, which by this time had 
reached the water’s edge at the farther 
side of the pond; she remained on the 
hither side, near a lone clump of flags 
and bulrushes, over which, when the 
cow, her thirst quenched, waded slowly 
across and emerged close beside her, she 
placed herself with an effect of being on 
guard, uttering a stern “Shoo!” as the 
creature approached, and a relieved sigh 
as it departed. 

“Tommy Hibberts’ cow again,” she said 
to a passing neighbor, with an apologetic 
laugh, as she crossed back to her own 
domain once more, lifting her skirt high 
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out of the dust and displaying a pair of 
large feet in clapping old slippers as she 
did so. ‘‘I was kind o’ ’fraid the critter 
might stomp down those purple flags by 
the pond. They aint out yet, and I sort 
o’ look forward to ’em blossoming every 
year. I can’t bear to have ’em trod flat in 
the mud before the flowers are out. They 
look real pretty from my front window, 
and Lucy Miller sets more by ’em than I 
do, even. She thinks a sight o’ fiowers, 
and I s’pose when a person can’t leave 
their room it makes more difference than 
it does to common folks what they’ve got 
to look at outside. [ wish Tommy Hib- 
berts would keep his cow at home; he’s 
so shiftless she’s always getting through 
the bars and straying round where she 
aint wanted.” 

‘*Too bad!” said the neighbor, sympa- 
thetically. ‘The town field can’t afford 
to lose them flags, either; they’re about 
the only sightly thing in it, ’cept the big 
elm, and that aint at your end. Been to the 
Upper Green lately, Cyrilla?” 

‘“*No,” said Miss Cyrilla shortly. ‘‘I 
don’t go about in the new part, much.” 

“Well, you really ought to go there, 
just to see the rhododendrons; they’re a 
sight, I tell you. And some of the sum- 
mer folks have clubbed together an’ keep 
it cut like a lawn, and they’ve begun put- 
ting a granite curb round the edge. It’s 
going to be quite a place—looks ’most 
like a city park. You’d hardly know it.” 

‘“Umph!” taid Miss Cyrilla. ‘I don’t 
set much store by city parks myself. I'd 
ruther have the town field, if ‘taint as 
sightly as it ought to be. There’s a lot 
more real out-doors to it than there is to 
any patch o’ green velvet with granite 
trimmin’s, so fine you dassent scarcely 
tread on it. Besides, there aint any pond 
at the Upper Green, an’ I like a bit o’ 
water to look at, evenif ’tis pretty muddy 
round the edge. I wish there was more 
o’ those flags, enough to go all the way 
round.” 

The neighbor went on her way, and 
Miss Cyrilla entered the house and sat 
down at the window with her sewing. 
She sewed diligently, but with a vindic- 
tive twitchiness which did not afford 
evidence of mental serenity, and indeed 
she was very far from feeling serene. As 
the representative of one of the oldest 
families of HentJey, living in the ancient 
homestead of her race, at that end of the 
town where the original settlement had 
been made, Miss Cyrilla had long dwelt 
in an atmosphere of comfortable supe- 
riority to new - comers and interlopers. 
But of late this atmosphere had been dis- 
turbed, and disturbed by this very matter 
of the Upper Green. It touched her to 
the quick that people who were no¢ 
natives of the town should have displayed 
more public spirit in the matter of im- 
provements than the permanent residents. 
It was in vain that she told herself that 
they had more money to spend, and could 
afford it. It was true that they could 
afford more; but Hentley people, real 
Hentley people, could certainly afford 
some, if much less, and they did not spend 
any. They had allowed the town field to 
run to weeds—such weeds as burdock and 
pigweed and thistles, not little incon- 
spicuous things like sorrel and dandelions, 
which nobody need mind, but tall, flaunt- 
ing, objectionable weeds. They used to 
cut the grass twice a year, but for three 
years past they had not cut it at all. 
They had set out no new trees when two 
of the old elms decayed and had to be cut 
down as unsafe, and a third was struck 
by lightning. There was only one left 
now, a noble tree indeed, but others were 
needed. And then, how the pond looked! 
It was muddy, and cut at the edge by the 
hoofs of cattle. T'wo or three tomato 
cans and an old sodden boot protruded 
from the shallower water, and a water- 
logged raft, forgotten weeks ago by the 
boys who made it, was stranded forlornly 
in the middle, with a half dozen turtles 
sunning themselves on its driest plank. 
Miss Cyrilla put down her sewing sud- 
denly, and put on her hat. 

“We can’t have stone curbs and 
rhododendrons down at this end of the 
town,” she muttered grimly, ‘‘but we can 
have order, and we’re going to have it 
before the week’s out, or my name aint 
Cyrilla Pickett.” 

She walked a short distance down the 
road, and stopped at the house of Mrs. 
Farris, a widow whose youngest son, a 
boy of fifteen, she had often engaged to 
help ker work in the garden. She left 
word for Johnny to come over to her 
house as soon as he got home from school, 
as she had a job for him. Then she 
hurried home again, feeling singularly 
light-hearted and defiant in her resolu- 
tion. When Johnny arrived, he found 
her standing by the front window, eagerly 
awaiting him. 

‘*Want the peas weeded, Miss Cyrilla?” 
he asked, pulling off a dilapidated cap, 
and smiling at her with a cheery flash of 
particularly big white teeth. Johnny 
was a homely boy, if one stopped to con- 





sider his personal appearance in its rela- | the expedition, to his great delight, was 


tion to classic perfection; but then, no- 


body ever did, and there were very few | 


people who did not find it agreeable to 
look at him. Neither was he one of that 
few himself. When he laboriously tied 
his Sunday cravat before the glass, the 
hard red cheeks, the large, dark freckles 
running into one another in patches, the 
light blue eyes, and the white eyelashes 
that he saw reflected, left him entirely 
contented. 

“No, it aint the peas, Johnny,” Miss 
Cyrilla answered. ‘I want you to pull up 
those burrs and thistles and things in the 
town field. They’ll be there time ever- 
lastin’, if somebody don’t attend to ’em, 
and it might as well be me. °*Taint my 
business, of course; but ‘taint any body 
else’s, either, and I guess I can afford to 
pay for the job.” 

“In the town field!” 
astonished. ‘*What for?” 

‘*Because it is the town field,” Miss 
Cyrilla almost snapped. ‘And it’s a dis- 
grace to the town the way it looks, and I 
can’t stand it opposite my windows any 
longer. If the selectmen won’t look after 
it, I will. There!” 

‘*Well!” said Johnny, with something 
almost like a whistle. ‘‘All right, if you 
want me to. But it’s going to be a big 
job; there’s lots of ’em.” 

“There aint so many as there look, I 
don’t believe, when you come to tackle 
‘em. They’re mostly up in one corner, 
and some down the east side. You can 
git ’em all up before night.” 

‘*Maybe,” said Johnny doubtfully. 

He went vigorously to work, and 
although they were not all gone by night, 
the thickest corner was cleared entirely, 
and the straggling row along the side much 
diminished. Miss Cyrilla was at her 
window when he returned, hot and tired, 
to report progress and receive his pay. 

‘*There’ll be a good hour’s work there 
to-morrow to finish,” he told her. ‘*And, 
say! If you want the place to look nice, 
all that trash ought to be got out. 
There’s pasteboard boxes, and torn paper, 
and sardine cans, and rags, and old bones, 
and I don’t know what all, there in the 
corner. ‘The weeds hid it, but now it 
shows.” 

“Take it all away,” said Miss Cyrilla 
promptly. ‘‘Let’s be thorough, while 
we’re about it.” 

‘All right,” Johnny assented again. He 
hesitated, and his freckles faded a little 
in a mounting wave of red. ‘‘Say!” he 
repeated awkwardly, ‘“‘that stuff ought to 
come out o’ the pond, too. If you'll let 
me leave my shoes and stockings here, I’11 
fish it out now. I'll have to wade.” 

Miss Cyrilla consented readily, and 
came herself to the doorway to watch her 
bare-legged workman wading in search of 
rubbish. Presently she came over, bring- 
ing an old basket for him to putitin. As 
she approached, he made a dash out of the 
water, and, coming to meet her, sat hastily 
down on the nearest dry place and re- 
moved six or seven horse leeches from his 
legs, down which the blood was fast 
trickling. 

‘“Tisn’t anything to mind,” he assured 
her, as she exclaimed with horror. ‘Only 
leeches. I’ve got the stuff all out now, 
except the raft. I’m going for thatnext.” 

She wanted him to wait and go for his 
rubber boots, but he was in the water 
before she had finished speaking, laying 
about him as he waded with a green switch 
to keep the creatures away; and a few 
minutes later he came safely to shore, 
dragging the raft. 

“I’m going to give you ten cents extra 
for this,” she told him. ‘It hasn’t taken 
more’n a few minutes, but I wouldn’t 
have gone among those awful, black, 
squirmy critters for ten dollars, myself, 
and I think you’ve earned it. You poor 
boy, to look at yourlegs! A body’d think 
you were murdered.” 

“T aint,” said Johnny, cheerfully. ‘I’m 
alive enough, and it don’t hurt much; and 
look here, Miss Cyrilla, I don’t want that 
ten cents. I rather guess ’twas me left 
that old raft there, and I can’t be paid for 
taking it out again, you know; and if I 
was going after the raft, why, *twasn’t 
anything to get the tomato cans, too; and 
the pond did look awful. I guess every- 
body’ll like to see things fixed up a little 
better round here.” 

Miss Cyrilla’s eyes shone, and she laid 
her hand on Johnny’s shoulder: ‘*You’re 
just the boy I want,” said she. ‘There’s 
another thing I want done, but I was 
*most afraid to tell anybody for fear folks 
would think I was silly; and I couldn’t 
do it alone very well. Now you can help 
me. We’ll talk it over to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, the next day, after the 
weeding and clearing up were finished, 
they talked it over, and she found at once 
that she had secured an able and enthu- 
siastic ally in her new scheme, the execu- 
tion of which, however, had to be delayed 
a few days, partly that Johnny might 
come to it fresh and untired, and partly 
that the moon might favor their plan. For 


he echoed, 


to be mysterious and by moonlight. 

A week later, on a bright night, when 
the good people of Lower Hentley, who 
kept early hours, ‘were safe in bed, a curi- 
| ous procession issued from Miss Cyrilla’s 
‘front gate. It consisted of Miss Cyrilla 
| herself, bearing a basket of green things 

and a trowel, followed by Johnny wheel- 
| ing a wheelbarrow full of more green 
| things, he in turn being followed by his 
intimate friend, Joe Slocum, with a sec- 
| ond barrow, while their two dogs brought 
|up the rear. Arrived at the pond, all 
three went busily to work. They spoke 
| in whispers, and experienced a delightful 
| cones of midnight conspiracy and wild 
romance, which Miss Cyrilla, though she 
would not have admitted it, found quite as 
| thrilling as did the boys. But this did 
not interfere with their work, and as fast 
| as they had set out one barrow full of 
| roots, which had been brought from a 
neighboring swamp the previous day and 
stored in Miss Cyrilla’s back garden, 
Johnny went across and filled another 
barrow. Not until the circle around the 
pond was complete did they straighten 
their weary backs and go into the house, 
where Miss Cyrilla lit a lamp, hoping ner- 
vously that no kind neighbor would see it 
and come over thinking her sick, and gen- 
erously treated her fellow-conspirators to 
doughnuts, turnovers and lemonade, over 
which they still instinctively talked in 
whispers as they sat around the kitchen 
table. 

The next morning, before she was 
dressed, Miss Cyrilla ran to her window 
and looked out. She drew a long breath 
of satisfaction. 

‘“Taint as thick a ring as it might be, 
but they’ll spread,” she thought to her- 
self. ‘‘And, my! How fine the blossom- 
ing ones do look! I couldn’t resist taking 
up some that was in flower, though I 
s’pose they aint as likely to live. Still, 
they’re tough things, and I guess they’ll 
get along. It’s a good place for ’em, any- 
way—wet as where they come from. I 
wonder if folks’l] notice ’em, and what 
they’ll think? Well, I don’t much care, 
now it’s done; only I hadn’t the face to 
go and decorate the town field according 
to my own notions right in the eyes of 
everybody, without so much as by your 
leave. Cleaning up’s different; I don’t 
care who knows I did that, and if they’re 
ashamed of themselves, so much the bet- 
ter.”’ 

It was not everybody who did notice, 
and many who gazed with pleasure, and 
thought how pretty the pond was looking, 
did not discover the reason, nor realize 
what change had been effected. But Lucy 
Miller, the sick girl, stared from her bed- 
room window in joyful bewilderment, and 
counted and recounted each pennon of 
purple flag that stirred and bowed in the 
morning wind. She suspected, toc, who 
must have wrought the miracle, for she 
had long watched with grateful amuse- 
ment Miss Cyrilla’s efforts to guard the 
one original clump of flags from Tommy 
Hibberts’ erraticcow. She told every one, 
from the very first, that nobody but Miss 
Cyrilla Pickett would have ever thought 
of such a thing. 

But a few mornings later came another 
surprise, and this time Miss Cyrilla her- 
self was no less surprised than Lucy. 
Going to her window, more leisurely this 
time, she leaned far out and caught her 
breath. Had the purple flags spread by 
magic in a night? The ring was double! 
Moreover, here and there shone a gleam 
of brilliant yellow, of deeper purple, of 
pale lilac, of yellow mottled with purplish 
red, and, on the side nearest her house, a 
superb cluster of large white flowers, the 
lovely pearly iris with its hue of moon- 
light. 

‘*Tt’s that blessed Johnny !” she thought, 
with a lump in herthroat. ‘*Those white 
ones don’t grow anywhere in town out- 
side his mother’s garden. I only hope 
he asked for ’em before he took ’em; boys 
are so impulsive, there’s no telling.” 

She hailed Johnny on his way home 
from an early errand, and, like the con- 
scientious New Englander she was, asked, 
before committing herself to thanks: 
**What did your mother say about that 
root 0’ white flag, Johnny Farris?” 

Johnny laughed. ‘Said more folks 
would see it where ’tis now thanin our 
garden. "T'was her idea, putting the dif- 
ferent colors. Some we had, and some 
she begged roots of from other folks. 
She wouldn’t tell °em what for, but they’ll 
see fast enough. And I guess you're 
bound to be knownas a public benefactor, 
after all, Miss Cyrilla, though word and 
honor I haven’t told a soul, and neither’s 
Joe; but Lucy Miller called out of her 
window as I was coming by just now, and 
asked if *twasn’t your doings.” 

‘*What did you say?” 

“T said "twas me and Joe—under some- 
body else’s orders, that I’d promised not 
to mention. She’ll ask you, though, next, 
and you can’t deny it.” 





Indeed, all Hentley soon knew who was 





responsible for the sudden improvement 
of the town field, which grows more 
beautiful, in its half-wild and natural 
way, with every year. The selectmen 
have been moved to set out new trees, and 
the grass is cut in the proper s:ason. 
Miss Cyrilla, as she sees the summer visi- 
tors lean from their carriages to admire 
the charming little pond in its ring of 
lilies, smiles triumphantly, and feels that 
she is no longer jealous of the Upper 
Green. 

‘“Taint every place, any more’n every 
person, can spend all the money they 
want to, beautifyin’,’’ she says to Lucy 
Miller when they talk it over together, 
“but gumption’s as good as cash, any 
day, accordin’ to my ideas. Folks that 
can’t afford to keep gardeners have front 
yards it’s worth your while to look at, 
plenty of times; and there’s no reason 
why towns that can’t afford new-fangled 
parks and bullyvards and such, shouldn’t 
be worth lookin’ at, too, if they’ll only 
make the most of what they’ve got. I 
never heerd of a town in New England 
yet that didn’t have a town field, any 
more’n I ever heerd of one without a meet- 
ing-house; and if me and Johnny Farris 
can get ours changed from a dirty vacant 
lot into what it is to-day—my, Lucy, aint 
it a sight for sore eyes to watch that row 
of little ellums leavin’ out ?—why, I guess 
other folks in other places oughter do as 
well or better. Anold maid an’aschool- 
boy aint anything too mighty for other 
folks where there’s a start wanted to hope 
to equal, I should say.” 

<> - 


EQUAL RIGHTS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Woman Suffrage Committee of the 
General Assembly of Connecticut had an 
interesting hearing, on March 29, in rela- 
tion to granting suffrage to women. Hon. 
John Hooker had the matter in hand, but 
as the grip took him in hand previously, 
he was obliged to stay at home. Miss 
Sara Winthrop Smith, the Connecticut 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, made the first address, supporting 
entire suffrage, and showing that consti- 
tutionally, till the amendments were 
made, women had the same rights as men, 
and that the question of sex did not enter 
into the original State constitutions. She 
gave a little personal history of her regis- 
tering in Seymour, Ct., and pursuing the 
matter to Washington, and its fine result. 
The operation and results of suffrage in 
Wyoming she presented, at the request of 
the committee, and showed herself so well 
informed on every question asked her, 
that she quite won the respect of the suf- 
frage committee. 

Mrs. Emily O. Kimball was called upon. 
She had just read of the landing of six 
thousand emigrants at Castle Garden, the 
largest number at any one time since the 
cholera scare. Every day emigrant ships 
unload their thousands of foreigners, who 
cannot speak one word of English. who 
are the product of inherited ignorance— 
the monarchical tyranny of ages. In a 
few brief months they are citizens of the 
country which has given them shelter, 
and in a few months more they are legis- 
lating for educated, tax-paying women 
who are disfranchised. H. B. Blackwell 
has given the solution, not enly to the 
Southern question, but to the emigrant 
one also, in his plea for an educational 
qualification for citizenship. Mrs. Kim- 
ball referred to the woman of American 
birth, ancestry and education, who two 
years ago was hooted down by a mob of 
Poles ina town-in Dakota, where she went 
to speak on temperance. They ‘‘did not 
believe in letting women make speeches.” 
Men, coming to this country, ‘‘expecting 
to pick up gold like stones in our streets,” 


Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, undex 
mining health and hastening death. For all 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
It is King of them all, for it conquers disease, 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all the 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importams 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need ® 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared oulg 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Doliar 
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have much to learn besides the enetee | 
of gold for the laboring man. They will 
soon have to learn that the American 
nation recognizes men and women as the 
two halves of one humanity. The fifty- 
five per cent. of women now in our col- 
leges will tell them this in a few years, 
and men will rejoice at the recognition. 
The ballot for women will not prevent 
incidents like the one mentioned from 
occurring; ignorance and rash exercise of 
power will make them and other abuses 
occur, to try the nation’s patience, skill 
and ingenuity, while working out the 
mighty problem of civilization. The 
question of justice to women is a purely 
abstract one. It is not because women 
will better or purify the politics of the 
nation that they should be enfranchised ; 
but they are an unconstitutional excep- | 
tion to the workings of the primary prin- 
ciple of the Republic. We, the people, men 
and women, are the two halves of one 
humanity. Mrs. Kimball gave two inci- 
dents that occurred in one day in her ex- 
perience last summer; of her trying to 
comfort a young mother in Massachusetts 
whose husband had stolen and carried off 
her ten months’ old baby, knowing his 
legal right to it in that State; and trying 
to console a woman of fifty years, whom 
she found weeping over a letter, and cry- 
ing, “Oh, my son writes his heart is 
broken, and mine is broken for him! May 
has run away with both Edie and Fred, 
and by the laws of Illinois she can hold 
them!” Legislation cannot do much for 
mismated couples, but women’s wisdom 
and sympathy would be on the side of 
making parents joint guardians of their 
offspring, and would make the laws uni- 
form in the several States. This address 
was reported in the daily papers as ear- 
nest and interesting. 

It was followed by brief words from 
Miss Linda Kimball and Mrs. Shaw, of 
Meriden, and the hearing for the day 


closed. P. 
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NEW CANNING PROCESS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Since I have chosen to use your excel- 
lent publication asan advertising medium, 
I beg that you will allow me to describe 
therein those canning processes which I 
have been falsely accused of keeping 
secret from investors, and especially of 
not delivering in actual manufacture, al- 
though my goods have been two years 
upon the market. I have already incurred 
every imaginable danger by describing 
these processes and their applieation to 
various products, with minute delinea- 
tions of my various mechanical appliances 
in many type-written documents delivered 
to the Woman’s Canning & Preserving 
Company, at much expense; but, as I 
have five patent applications filed and 
merely awaiting a suitable time for issue, 
I can safely indulge in open statements. 

My process, which cans cooked goods 
of a quality well known to be superior to 
any, producing varieties never before 
introduced, was made available very 
easily. The entire expense of organizing 
a company, fitting up a factory on Archer 
Avenue, with boiler, cooking-room and 





my invented apparatus (having a capacity | 
of 500 cans daily, if fairly used), carry- 
ing on office-expenses and putting up a 
small stock of lunch-tongues, was about 
$1,100. Additional apparatus, afterward 
returned to me under legal pressure by 
the W. C. & P. Co., having a capacity of 
4,000 cans daily, actually cost about 
$1,500. 

The process is exceedingly simple, yet 

generically new. All goods are first 
properly cooked, and, as usual, put into 
cans for processing. The orifices in the 
cups are, however, not soldered, as the 
goods are to be subjected to a powerful 
vacuum, instead of the high heat which is 
usually brought to bear at once. This 
vacuum is quite prolonged, giving abun- 
dance of time for a complete breathing 
out of all animal gases and ferment, pro- 
ducing elements; after which, without 
any exposure to air, cooking by steam 
follows. When the goods are at boiling 
heat, they may be at once removed and 
safely soldered. No second heating is 
required, unless cooking has been insuffi- 
cient, which is not usual. 
’ The advantages of the method are 
great. Exceeding purity and delicacy of 
flavor are secured, and substances very 
difficult to manage successfully by the 
old process, and impossible without the 
use of a heat very deteriorating to their 
nutritive properties, are preserved in per- 
fection without trouble. 

This process is carried on by means of 
‘‘vyacuum-chests” (my invention), which 
are filled with trays set one above an- 
other, so that many more cans can be 
preserved in a given space than by the em- 
ployment of those open vats and chemical 
waters usual in the case of lunch-tongues 
particularly. And, since cans are not 
removed, punctured, resoldered and 





cooked again as by the old process, there 
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is a marked economy, which cannot be 
truthfully denied. 

The process for canning uncooked goods 
is much more exacting; it cannot be car- 
ried on without close attention to philoso- 
phical principles, which I proceed to 
state. 

Fermentation of fruits is the result of 
the action of ferment-germs communi- 
cated from the air, which is now known 
to be their great transmitter. Once at- 
tached to fruits, if they cannot be washed 
away, they must be killed by cooking— 
which is what I wish to avoid. 

I formerly estimated the expense of 
preparing vacuum-apparatus (differing 
wholly from vacuum-chests) at about 
$30 for each set, adapted to eight jars at 
one process—a process continuing about 
three hours. I find this cost can be re- 
duced considerably, while improving the 
apparatus. 

A fruit-jar which I long ago invented 
was made ready at a cost (involving many 
experiments) of $2,000. Its moulds and 
dies have been lost, and a recovery in- 
volves an expenditure of several hundred 
dollars, and from four to six months for 
perfect re-adaptation of its various parts. 
Its cost in green glass (quart) used to be 
about eight cents. A simpler but less 
reliable jar (pint) lately invented by me, 
done in extra flint glass, very attractive 
in appearance, costs also eight cents—in 
common glass much less. Each fruit-jar 
must have an orifice in its cover, and be so 
censtructed as to connect with the neces- 
sary apparatus in such a manner as to 
admit of no air-leakage during the process. 

This work cannot be done in a city. 
The surrounding atmosphere must be un- 
laden with ferment-germs. The fruits 
must be just ripe and not over ripe. They 
must not be bruised. They should be 
chilled in a pure cooling room, then looked 
over and only the perfect specimens used 
for this purpose—all others sent off to be 
cooked. 

They should then be rapidly hulled or 
peeled or plucked from the stem, handed 
over at once to be washed in pure spring 
water, and dropped into the jars. Con- 
nection with the vacuum-apparatus should 
be without delay, and the fruits at once 
subjected to the vacuum. There need be 
no great exactness of formula. Simply 
allow the vacuum to pull upon the fruits 
awhile before covering them with fluid— 
which by its weight has a tendency to 
prevent the escape of air. After a quarter 
of an hour (more or less), a valve is 
opened above, and a light syrup of sugar 
and water gradually fed (by instalments) 
until the jar is full. Or, by preference, 
juicy fruits are supplied with their 
own juices, rapidly expressed beforehand, 
without dangerous exposure to the air. 

A warm bath is now applied to the jars 
to secure the expulsion of the last trace of 
oxygen. Regarding the temperature, 
some discussion has taken place between 
Dr. Cooley, to whom I carried my ideas 
originally for laboratory test, and myself. 

Working upon fruits purchased from 
the city stalls, he has found that low tem- 
peratures do not always preserve them, 
a proportion spoiling, and he has recom- 
mended a temperature high enough to 
kill ferment germs—viz., from 145° to 
155° Fah. But I have found the low 
temperatures (from 78° to 90° Fah.) 
effectual for preservation, and the results 
of their use far finer; and I avoid the fer- 
ment germs by a care easy to exercise. 
The labor of this process is less than is 
involved in the,preparation of marmalades 
and jellies. 

During my connection with the 
Woman’s Canning & Preserving Company, 
I had none of the requisite conditions for 
doing this work properly; but with a 
make-shift glass bottle capped with tin 
(stuck on with wax), I managed to pre- 
serve 140 samples or more of grape-juice, 
during a few days’ work upon travelled 
grapes, the very last oftheseason. Much 
of the fruit being in poor condition, I 
resorted to the higher temperature at 
times, but had equal success with the 
lower temperatures, although, owing to 
the aggressive interference of an associate, 
all juices were exposed to air, in a quite 
unnecessary straining process, from two 
to three hours. The chilling to which I 
subjected these fruits, and the purity of 
the country air, sufficed to protect them 
from ferment-germs, and I have samples 
yet unopened in perfect keeping. 

In re-organizing, that I may get these 
processes fairly upon the market, I find 
myself in possession of apparatus for 
canning cooked goods, which I am able to 
lease to the Association in return for 
stock ; and I havea very respectable num- 
ber of desserts and fancy meats to manu- 
facture, which have been thoroughly 
tested. I shall be able to prepare many 
more. 

When I shall be in possession of avail- 
able funds, I shall prepare apparatus for 
canning uncooked goods, which, after 
complete and exhaustive tests, will be 
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also leased in the same manner, the pre- 
liminary expense having been mine. 

Meantime, the field which I am ready 
to fill is very wide, and the money-making 
possibilities of my work, even in its 
present stage of development, arevast. I 
am, therefore, fully justified in soliciting 
subscriptions to our stock; and I am able 
to assure all investors that my inventions 
can never be lost to them, since we are so 
organized that I cannot be frozen out, or 
prevented from fairly developing their 
many and novel values. Those values 
were from the first consecrated to 
women in every sense. My own personal 
profits were pledged at the outset to be 
used in part for the establishment of a 
house of reform for unhappy women, in 
connection with certain mineral springs 
of surpassing excellence as applied to the 
treatment of loathsome disease, and in 
part to be used in cases of individual need 
among worthy women. And, while the 
business which I aim to establish is to be 
conducted upon strict business principles, 
it cannot fail to be valuable to woman- 
kind and the world in general, being so 
conducted as to be made in truth a 
woman’s industry. 

AMANDA T. JONES. 
South Haven, Mich. 
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KANSAS BOOKS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
has started a Kansas Library, by Kansas 
authors and about Kansas. The most. 
noted writers of the State have been ex- 
ceedingly kind to this new enterprise, so 
that already a large number of volumes 
have been donated. To this good sized 
nucleus we desire to keep adding until we 
have as complete a representation of 
Kansas literature as is possible. 

To do this, we must create a fund to 
be used in buying rare Kansas books— 
such as were printed in early days, and 
went out of print long ago. Very many 
of these may be found at second hand, 
still in good condition. To help create 
this fund, several authors, who have al- 
ready aided so much, gave us the sale of 
their works on a commission. A list of 
these books is appended, each one of 
which is worthy a place on your library 
shelf, and the price is exactly what you 
would have to pay in a bookstore. We 
pay the postage. 

The time is coming when this library 
we are establishing will be valuable. 
Will you not help us in this, especially 
when we are offering you the full worth 
of your money? Make your choice, and 
send your order soon. If you do not 
wish to buy for yourself give Kansas 
books for your wedding and anniversary 
gifts. 


POuNS. 
‘Prairie Flowers,’’ by John W. Beebe $1.25 
“Rhymes of Ironquill”’ 1.00 
‘‘The Sod House in Heaven,” by Harry 
E. Mills . 1.00 
‘Poems of the Prairies,” by Ellen P. 
Allerton . ° . ° 7d 
“The Song of Kansas,” ’ by Joel Moody 1.00 
“The Summerless Sea,’ by J. P. 
Campbell 1.50 
‘*Arara, or the Were Wott,’ » 7 E. P. 
Chittenden. . P 50 


PROSE. 


‘The Kansas Conflict,’’ by C.Robinson 2.00 
“Old Wine in New Bottles,’’ by B. W. 


Woodward ° . ° ° 1.25 
“Kansas Miscellanies,”’ by Noble L. 

Prentis . ° 1.00 
“Winning Orations,”” by “Chas. E. 

Prather . 2.00 
“Contending forthe Faith,’ by Lyman 

C. Chase . 60 
“The Moonlight Boy” (paper cover), 

by E. W. Howe. -50 
‘‘The Story of a Country Town” (paper 

cover), by E. W. Howe -50 


“Paths to Wealth,’ by John D. Knox 1.60 
“A Slumber Song,” by Nina Lillian 


Morgan (White and Gold) 1.25 
“A Slumber Song,”’ by Nina Lillian 

Morgan (Gray and White) . 1.00 
‘‘Esther, the Gentile,’’ by Mrs. Mary 

H. Hudson . 1.00 
“The Squatter Sovereign,’ , by "Mrs. 

Mary Humphrey . 1.00 
‘Kansas Day,” by F. “HL Barrington 1.50 
‘History of Kansas’’ (Herd Book), 

Andreas, 

New copies . ‘ ° ° ° 5.00 
Slightly soiled copies . . ° 4.00 
Second-hand copies. . ° ° 3.25 


Upon the latter book, express charges 
must be paid by the receiver. The soiled 
and second hand copies are whole, and in 
good condition. Only a few of the edition 
remain. Send orders to 

(Mrs.) May BELLVILLE-BROowN, 
Librarian K. E. 8. A., 
Salina, Kansas. 








EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. 


Dr, O. Phelps Brown — the no 

Epilepsy Specialist and Herbalist 
iscovered that ment of tk is caused by a 

uliar seran tees oe ormesh. 
and pre his celebrated HE DIES for 
Epilept ics, which have cured thousands of ae a oe 

for particulars, testimonials, and his “Treatise on the 
Cause and Cure of Epilepsy.” fie GIBSON BROWN, ai 

Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





The Genne Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





























kept sound because the usefulness 
the condition of the feet. 


Tis shoe was taken 


from a lame horse in Wor- 
cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 
where it should for clinch- 


ing and the other entered 
the tender part of the foot. 


for the 
used. 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of * Swnol.” 
Horse Owners Blacksmiths. 
This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be sent 
Free to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 


UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 
York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 


He always 


Demands the Putnam Nail 
for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





New is the time when your horse must have his shoes changed often 
calks to be sharpened. 
You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made 
nail. ‘They are the Strongest and ‘Foughest Nail made, so a smaller size 
can be used and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. if their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-F orged P 
of the shears near the point, avoid them; they may split and are dangerous. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


and worth of the horse depend on 


Split nails like this are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 
to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 


split and broken nails, 


Be sure that Putnam Nails are 


utnam. If they show marks 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Sauna oasmnted mannan Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages ina 

three years’ course of ny 2 It is well established, 

= from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PEEL ADERIERA. 








vi Iso admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D. 
DgaN, 131 8, 18th St., “Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session gupnet Oe October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Three years’ graded co’ Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of ad York. For announcements 


and eeunenes | a Pi Y Bt ‘BLACKWELL, M. D., Drax 
Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park i, 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays ! 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, eeseeaty diseases of 
women and child 


The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 

a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Lp yey 
2 closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 














he Drs. give thelr attention to both GENERAL and : 


SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DI NWN 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


OPIU ae Habit Cured in 10 
a cu 
MW Dred. STEPHENG Lobanos One 











Boston. : . 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. - ™ 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


| LADIES 








IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DIS DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. LU N LUNCH 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO,, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 








PERSONAL.—The Beauty of the Romans was 
largely due to fine ' © we used in their famous 
Roman Baths, and Dr. 0. P. Brown’s celebrated 
Herbal Tissue Builder is a Roman Oil which has a 
wonderful effect on the skin, acting as a lumping, 
beautifyin secetyins absorbent issue Food Sk 
Topic and Wrinkle Eraser. Most skins, hungry for 
nourishment, absorb it as thirsty plants do water. 
Send 10ce. for ‘sample, testimonials and Lady's 8- 
paper illustrating Woman's Life, and treating on 
care of | and body. J.Gibson Brown, Jersey 


Cit we 

ife 2 the County Clerk of E 
Placerville, Cal., welles Nov. 26, tes fs "he 
finest preparation for the skin I ever used—makes 
the on n white, clear, and like satin, ete.” 


| MAcvina’ CREAM 
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Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair,1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAN 
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For a Ra and Cure of 
Liver —, Biliousness, 


LIVER & Any indy “cone these'as t can 
PILLS 25 dents » Ban 
BROWN & CO.’S The dest and 


le BRAIN 
WINE OF COCA,  toxte sta'stime- 
lant. $1 a bottle. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street 
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KANSAS WOMEN ELECTED. 


Mrs. Ella W. Brown is the new City 
Attorney of Holton. Honors are heaped 
upon Mrs. Brown. She is State Attorney 
and Parliamentarian for the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association. She was admitted 
in January to practice in the Supreme 
Court. She is her husband’s law partner. 
The firm is known as Brown & Brown. 

Holton’s City Clerk is a woman—Miss 
Elizabeth Hand. The retiring City Clerk 
is Miss Florence Tucker. 

Delphos has a lady City Clerk,—Delia 
A. Knowles; the Burlington City Clerk is 
Della Hall, and Ottawa is served in this 
capacity by Mrs. Louise Chapman. There 
are many others. 

Nortonville has elected two women to 
the Council,—Mrs. L. E. Conkey and Mrs. 
Rebecca Goddard. 

Mrs. Nellie Rossetter was elected to the 
School Board in Argentine, Mrs. G. W. 
Marshall, in Concordia, and Mrs. E. C. 
Nevins, in Independence. . 

In Fredonia, 300 women and 206 men 
voted. The Republican ticket was elected. 
“The women did it.” Fredonia is the 
eighth city in which the women’s vote ex- 
ceeded the men’s. Perhaps this proves 
the ‘‘decadence of woman suffrage in Kan- 
sas.’’ Where, oh, where are the papers 
that were wont to consume space with 
the assertion that Kansas women do not 
care for the ballot? L. M. J. 


+o 
MRS. PERKINS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, gave her lecture ‘‘Are Women Citi- 
zens?” in Union Hall, Orange, N. Y., on 
Monday afternoon, April 10th, for the 
Essex County Woman Suffrage Society. 
The hall was trimmed with yellow, and 
many of the members wore their yellow 
badges. 

Mrs. J. D. DeWitt, the acting presi- 
dent, presided, and Mrs. Mary Grant 
Cramer offered prayer. 

Mrs. Perkins was listened to with the 
closest attention while she showed that 
women were regarded as citizens where 
any burden was to be borne, and that it 
was only at the ballot-box and where full 
pay wasdemanded thatthey were debarred. 
She also answered most convincingly the 
many old objections against woman suf- 
frage. 

At the close of the lecture, Mrs. De- 
Witt reported that, although the County 
Society was only a month old, it already 
had about seventy-five members. Anum- 
ber of new members joined the society. 
A membership committee of three was 
elected to secure members in different 
sections of the county. 

Many leaflets and copies of suffrage 
papers were distributed. M. 


or 
SYRACUSE WOMEN HAPPY. 


Syracusk, N. Y., APRIL 3, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

One of those seven bills that Mrs. 
Blake enumerates in her letter of last 
week has already becomea law. Before 
the middle of March, the bill so amending 
the city charter as to enable Syracuse 
women to vote for school commissioners 
had already passed both Houses. On 
March 15, Governor Flower gave another 
proof of his interest and faith in our 
cause by appending his valuable signature. 

There has been great rejoicing in the 
Syracuse Political Equality Club. We 
have been so absorbed in celebrating our 
good fortune, in thanking all those who 
helped us—Senator Nichols and Represen- 
tative Peck, who pushed the bill, our 
officials and leading citizens who peti- 
tioned for its passage,—that we have not 
stopped to proclaim the good news to the 
world in general. .But every other city in 
the State, where the Boards of Education 
are elective, ought to know that they can 
secure school suffrage if they will. What 
has been done once can be done again. 
Syracuse has it. Auburn has it. These 
are strong precedents that will help other 
cities. Ifa few women would start the 
work, they would be sure soon to find 
helpers. For school suffrage now is 
hardly opposed. The most conservative 
men and women are generally ready to 
commit themselves to that, though they 
go no further. A year ago, no city in the 
State was apparently more indifterent to 
all questions of woman’s political freedom 
than Syracuse. Now we have 136 mem- 
bers in our central club, with ten ward 
auxiliaries in different districts of the city. 
These are regularly organized, and will 
do active campaign work before the elec- 
tions. If we are to accomplish anything 
in the way of reform, we must band to- 
gether, hundreds strong, as a body of 
independent women voters. 

Yesterday Miss Jenney and I[ were in- 
vited to speak before the Association of 
Women Principals of our city. It wasa 
gathering of notably fine and cultivated 
women, to whom, as teachers, we entrust 
the making of our futurecitizens. Yet at 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





this meeting a report was submitted by a 
committee who had been empowered to 
ask the Board of Education for an in- 
crease of salary. They petitioned for $100 
advance, which would make the maximum 
salary $1,000—less by several hundred 
dollars than is paid to any of our men 
teachers. ‘They were generously granted 
$50 by the men of the Board of Education. 
It is evident that there is something for 
Syracuse women to do. 

Mrs. Ruth D. G. Havens, of Washington, 
read her clever paper on ‘‘The Girl of the 
Future,” at the last afternoon meeting of 
the club. The hall was full, and a more 
delighted or enthusiastic audience I never 
saw. Itis a witty anda telling sermon 
that Mrs. Havens gives, one not to be for- 
gotten by those who hear it. 

We have finished our course in Civil 
Government with Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell 
as leader. On April 17, Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright is to lecture for us on ‘‘Women in 
Industry.” HARRIET MAy MILLs. 


_ «er awe 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WALTHAM.—The Club met with Mrs. 
Charles Daniels, on Thursday evening, 
Mar. 30. After the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting by the Secretary, a report 
from the Executive Committee was read, 
suggesting that a Tea Party be held on 
May 18, and, following the supper, 
toasts, speeches, and a general good time; 
also, that two prizes, of ten and five dol- 
lars each, be offered to pupils in the high 
school, for the best essays on woman suf- 
frage, the essays to be ready by Sept. 
15; that, at an early date thereafter, a 
public meeting be held at which the 
essays be read; and, finally, that a fair be 
held in the early autumn, thus giving am- 
ple time for the ladies to put in good 
work during the summer. The report of 
the committee was unanimously accepted 
and its recommendations adopted. The 
following hour was spent in discussing 
the public school system. The views ex- 
pressed showed that the members of the 
Club are deeply interested and alive to 
+ needs of the present day and genera- 
tion. 

ELOIsE A. SEARS, M. D., Cor. Sec. 


NEEDHAM.—The little paragraph con- 
cerning the Charlestown enrolment meet- 
ing, in the Journal of March 28th, gave 
the Needham League hints and encour- 
agement. I have nothing at hand to tell 
me the number of inhabitants in the 
Charlestown District, but I will suppose 
it 31,200 at the least. Needham containr 
2,586. Charlestown has 312 enrolled suf- 
fragists. Needham has 28 who cheerfully 
pay their annual quarters, and have done 
so for fifteen years, most of them. 
Chariestown has at present one enrolled 
suffragist in one hundred. Needham has 
one in ninety-two. Charlestown had an 
evening meeting of seventy-five, outsiders 
being invited. They have sidewalks, elec- 
tric lights, etc., to make it an easier task, 
while our six, which would be about the 
same number in proportion, would have 
to come long distances through snow and 
mud, with dim lights, etc. If money was 
required, Charlestown’s proportion would 
be twelve times as much as Needham’s. 
We shall watch the cities and large towns, 
not because we are afraid we shall do too 
much for a good cause, but because we 
are in the same boat, and wish to know 
not only who hold the strongest oars, but 
also how they use them. I. E. M. 


[The ‘enrolled suffragists” of Charles- 
town are not persons who have joined the 
Charlestown League, but those who have 
signed an agreement to do all they can, 
consistently with their other political 
duties, to secure the nomination and elec- 
tion of men to the Legislature who be- 
lieve in suffrage. The Charlestown League 
has about the same membership as the 
Needham League. } 


MALDEN.—Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz has 
just completed a course of three lectures, 
given under the auspices of the League. 
The lectures have been well attended, and 
have excited much interest. Mrs. Diaz’s 
‘*Talks,”’ as she prefers to call them, take 
up a wide range of subjects, everything 
that pertains to the good of Humanity 
(with a big H) being of interest to her. 
She claims for every human being a right 
to an equal opportunity with every other 
human being to the good things of life, the 
only lawful barrier being the natural limita- 
tions and lack of ability in the individual. 
She shows how, in the existing phase of 
society, this primal right of man is con- 
tinually violated, and she pleads for a 
broader brotherhood, which shall teach 
mankind to seek ‘‘not his own, but an- 
other’s good.” Mrs. Diaz condemns com- 


petition of all kinds, except such as leads 
one to work for excellency’s sake; and 
then one should seek not to excel his 
neighbor, but to improve upon his own 
former achievements. All other compe- 
tition, she claims, tends to selfishness and 
bitterness of feeling towards our neigh- 
bor. Children should be trained into a 
love for humanity, and to develop their 
own best qualities, not for the sake of 
outdoing others, but in order to develop 
nobler and purer men and women. No 
one can listen to Mrs. Diaz without being 
impressed and uplifted by her zeal in her 
chosen work, that of leading people to 
nobler and higher ideals of thought and 


purpose. 8. F. S. 


LEOMINSTER.—The regular meeting of 
the ue was held at the house of Miss 
Abby Kelley Nurse, on Tuesday evening, 
Apr. 4. It was reported that thirty-five 
women had registered and twenty-eight 
had voted on the school question. It was 
mentioned, with pardonable pride, that 
our representative, Edward C. Blodgett, 
had voted on the right side in the Legis- 
islature. The League unanimously voted 
to convey to him, in suitable terms, our 
appreciation. The Lecture Committee re- 
ported that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had 
been secured for a lecture in the town 
hall on the evening of Apr. 18. ‘The fol- 
lowing resolution was presented by Mrs. 
M. J. Cleverly, and adopted : 


Resolved, That it will be of advantage to us, in 
view of our desire for full suffrage, to use the 
right already given us. 


It was voted to discuss the foregoing at 
the next regular meeting. Disputants— 
affirmative, Mr. A. A. D. Yean; nega- 
tive, Mrs. M. J. Cleverly. Mrs. M. 
Augusta Holman was chosen to serve as 
Secretary for the remainder of the year, 
in place of Mrs. Alice Robbins, resigned. 
An invitation to meet next time in the 

leasant home ,of the treasurer, Mrs. 
imma C. Chase, was accepted. 

JULIETTE YEAN, 
Pres, Leominster W. S. L. 


WosurRN.—The League celebrated its 
anniversary on the evening of April 11. A 
reception was held in the Y. M. C. A. 
parlors from 7.30 to8 Mrs. Stearns, the 
president of the club, received, with Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Martha 
Sewall Curtis, Mrs. Jennie K. Adams, and 
Rev. Dr. G. A. Crawford. At8 o’clock, a 
public meeting was held in the hall ad- 
joining. A —— audience was present 
and listened with interest. ‘The president, 
Mrs. Stearns, made the opening address; 
Miss Blackwell spoke on ‘Women in 
Journalism,” Mrs. Adams on ‘Why 
women should exercise school suffrage,” 
Mrs. Curtis on ‘Individual Responsi- 
bllity,” and Dr. Crawford on ‘Shall suf- 
frage have sex-limitations?”’ A letter 
from Representative H. C. Hall was read 
by the Secretary, Mrs. Clark. Delightful 
music was contributed by Mrs. Ella Luce, 
Messrs. F. H. Rogers, W. C. Green, J. 
Clafty and Miss Bancroft. The platform 
was decorated with flowers and palms, 
and the banner of the League hung above 
it, bearing the date ‘*1887.” 








HOOD’S CURES. 


In saying that Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures, 
its proprietors make no idle or extrava- 
gant claim. Statements from thousands 
of reliable people of what Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has done for them, conclusively 
prove the fact— Hoop’s Sarsaparilla 
CURES. 

Hvuop's PILLs act especially upon the 
liver, rousing it from torpidity to its 
natural duties, cure eonstipation and 
assist digestion. 

_ 


A DAY OF ACCOUNTING, 


A novel feature in the plans of the Home 
Investment Department of Thos. J. Bol- 
er & Co., is the fact that a definite day 
$ set upon which not only the profits, but 
the original amount of the investment, will 
bereturned to the shareholders. This 
feature, which is entirely new, will no 
doubt recommend this investment to 
many who object to go into many even 
desirable investments, because of the un- 
certainty in regard to the time of getting 
returns. 

It gives us pleasure to note that Mrs. F. 
H. Rastall has been chosen as manager of 
the Home Investment Department, as 
shown by the announcement appearing in 
another column of this week’s issue. Her 
connection will ensure the careful, con- 
servative management of the department, 
which investors like. Since severing her 
connection with the Union Signal, she has 
been engaged in perfecting the plan which 
she now presents. Her many friends in 
the W. C. T. U. and others will be glad to 
dea) with her, and to know that she is 
backed by one of the largest and most 
responsible firms in Chicago, namely that 
of Thos. J. Bolger & Co. 


——— 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE..—There have 
been large and fashionable audiences at 
the Hollis Street Theatre at each perform- 
ance during the week to witness the 
clever work done by Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
brilliant company. Next week is to be 

iven entirely to ‘Twelfth Night.” 

verything will be new, elaborate and 
appropriate, and the large advance sale 
indicates the deep interest taken by the 
public in this production. 


> 


PARK THEATRE.—At the Park Theatre, 
Mr. Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance Town” still 
continues its prosperous career. The 
quaint and humorous rustic characters in 
this piece have caught the public fancy. 


o- 


BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — Next 
week’s attraction at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre,‘‘McCarty’s Mishaps,’’comes with 
a record of success throughout the coun- 
try. It is an Irish comedy full of attrac- 





tive specialties. 


| her, with an invoice which, coupled with dupli- 





The Amanda T. Jones Association. 
“‘Recreanl to No Trust. 

Be it known that, in order to introduce with 
honesty and all worthy intention the most valu- 
able , poccervies inventions of our founder and 

resident, Miss Amanda T. Jones, we have 
ssued $5,000 capital stock, subdivided into 
shares of $10 each, all of which we have deliv- 
ered to her in payment for three village lots and 
a small canning factory built and equipped by 
her, with a lease upon her processes to be used 
therein. 

Having no surplus capital, we have accepted 
Miss Jones’ offer and borrowed back a portion 
of her stock, which we now offer for sale in 
order to procure funds for carrying on busi- 
ness,—having invested about $1,000 in her spe- 
cial canned goods and other table luxuries. 

To avoid all misapprehension, we state that 
these inventions were rescued, June, 1892, from 
the Woman’s Canning and Preserving Com- 
pany, which had most strenuously endeavored 
to take forcible possession of them without the 
least payment to the inventor; and we also 
state that they had been proven to be practicable 
and economical to such a degree as to justify the 
praises lavished upon them in the advertising 
pamphlet of that Company, issued February, 
1892, by the circulauon of which all its stock 
was sold, although from that date all manufac- 
ture was blocked by the great freeze-out, except 
for about twelve days just previous to the en- 
forced resignation. 

Let it be fully understood that such resigna- 
tion was effected by legal agreement, wherein all 
Miss Jones’ special apparatus was returned to 


cate bills, shows its cost to have been less than 
$2,500, since stated to stockholders as $8,866.51, 
and the greater portion (additional) of $11,- 
638.59. ‘The said apparatus, properly used, may 
be made to turn out 4,000 cans daily. 

A splendid opportunity is now open to thi» 
Association. We have been urged by the Lili- 
nois Woman's Exposition Buvard to make the 
fullest possible exhibit of our goods, and not 
only have great wholesale firms offered to intro- 
cuce them, but one long-established tirm, engaged 
in putting up fancy meats, for the Europeun 
trade, bas applied for the privilege of selling them. 

Our factory at South Haven, Mich., needs to 
be much enlarged, and we are offered a donation 
of land and buildings a little further inland, 
where small fruits, fowls, dairy produce, vege- 
tables and apples can be obtained cheaply in 
great abundance, and a factory maintained witb- 
out any real division of energy. 

We fully realize that large sums of money 
subscribed on account of these inventions and 
the determination of Miss Jones to found upon 
them a vast Woman's Industry have been di- 
verted from their legitimate ase, by no fault of 
the inventor, who bas determined to sacrifice a 
third of her personal profits hereafter to the re- 
imbursement of investors not consenting to 
such diversion; and for that very reason we feel 
impelled to labor most ardently for the purpose 
of carrying out the original intention. 

Extreme care has been given to the details of 
organization, in order to avoid all the abuses to 
which joint-stock companies are liable. There 
can be no freezing out of the inventor, no dis- 
loyalty to stock-holders, no false statements. 
All will be open, honest work, subject to the 
critical examination of investors. 

We call upon worthy women to aid our worthy 
enterprise. For answer to inquiries, address 

Miss Jones, Canning Factory, 
South Haven, Mich. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

‘*l examined Miss Jones’ process chests, and 
if they work the way the young man explained 
— 1 know from experience they will), Miss 

ones can turn out two-thirds more cans every 
three hours than 1 can in the same number of 
square feet of floor space. I will say that, with 
good management, Miss Jones’ process can be 
made to turn out the best results, both for profit 
and excellence of goods. I sampled lunch- 
tongues, four kinds of chicken and two kinds 
puddings. For the above I can’t say too much. 
Had I not seen the goods turned out of the cans, 
I would not have believed they were canned 
goods, but were prepared by the good wife. 
Regarding the comparative cost of labor, 
the way it was explained to me by the 
foreman of the Woman’s Cannery, Miss Jones’ 
cost less per can than ours."'—F. WaLTon, Supt. 
Canning Department, Armour & Co. Stock- 
yards, Chicago, Ill. 

‘*We had five different samples of your pud- 
dings at our house, and four of the five we ate 
at our table, fully discussing their merits. The 
fifth was sent away to friends in the East. At 
your request we criticized each sample carefully, 
and it was the verdict of all participating that 
they were more delicate and better prepared than 
the ordinary home production. One remarked 
that he had never eaten a beiter dessert than the 
Orange Dumpling. For myself, I should choose 
first of all the Indian Pium, but the Tapioca 
Puddings are so attractive in appearance as 
turned out of the cans, and their flavor so thor- 
oughly satisfying, that many would give them 
the preference; yet they are perhaps fully 
equalled by the Custards. You have an entirely 
new line of goods, and, excellent as they are, you 
must succeed in building up a large trade.”’— 
E. K. Pony, Treas. E. K. Pond Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

**] had the puddings (Indian Plum and Indian 
Fruit) served at our own table, as you requested. 
We found the whole line very nice. Our agents 
thought the Orange Custard very palatable.’’— 
—C. H. Botster, Manager, Sprague & Warner, 
Chicago, Il. 

‘This is to certify that I, a stockholder in The 
Amanda T. Jones Association, have used vari- 
ous of the puddings and jellies produced in the 
factory at South Haven, Mich., and have found 
them excellent. I recall the Indian Fruit Pud- 
ding and Apple Dumpling particularly.’”-—Mrs. 
Hattie Monroe (wife of ex-Senator C. J. 
Monroe, President South Haven Bank.) 

‘‘Pardon my long delay in acknowledging the 
receipt of box of canned goods, but I have been 
quite too busy eating and enjoying them to take 
time for writing. They came safe and in good 
order, and were the dest canned goods I ever 
tasted in my life. The puddings were as deli- 
cate and dainty in flavor as if just made, and 
the jellies were delicious. I liked them all, par- 
ticularly the Quince Jelly and Indian Meal Pud- 
dings, which could not be surpassed by any chef 
in the land. I will be in Chicago in June, and 
will send for a box of those dainties. The Mar- 
malades, too, were the best I ever tasted. I sent 
an Orange Tapioca to a sick friend, who told me 
gratefully that she never tasted a more delight- 
ful dessert. The cold roast chicken and lunch- 
tongues were just as nice as if taken from the 
table. Dear Miss Jones, you have a fortune in 
the sale of such goods. You should have an 
agency in every State in the Union. The trouble 
with me is 1 will never be able to taste ordinary 
canned goods after eating yours.’’—Mrs. M. L. 
Rayne, Editorial Staff Detroit Free Press. 

“T want goods of your manufacture, and I 
want no others.”’-—E. Lovise Demorest, Pub- 
lisher Demorest’s Magazine. 

In order to satisfy would-be investors, we 
will forward one dozen assorted samples l-pound 
puddings, by freight (unpaid) to any address on 
receipt of $1.50, or one dozen 2-pound cans 
(dessert for six each) for $2.50. 

The Amanda T. Jones Association, 
Suite 54, 95 Washington St, Chicago, Ill., and 

South Haven, Mich. 





FOR SALE. 

The finest location in Woburn, Mass. Twelve 
acres. On the premises are a small house, and a 
large barn which has never been used as such. 
It could easily be converted into a dwelling. The 
land is high, and only half a mile from the 
centre of the town. In plain view are Wachusett 
and Monadnock mountains. It catches all the 
glory of the sunrises and sunsets. It is a most 
desirable of property, either for a summer 
hotel, or for a sanitarium. It is unincumbered, 
and will be sold at a reasonable price. Inquire 
of H. B. Blackwell at No. 3 Park Street, or of 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, Sherman Place, 
Woburn. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday, April 19, 4.00 P.M. Mr. Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison will speak on the Chinese Question. 
Club tea at 6.30. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand by « 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuee 
day afternoons. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
spring and summer styles can do so by bringing 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 
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MRS. HOBBS LAWSON, 


Designer and Manufacturer of Ladi«s’ 
Costumes for Calisthenics. 


Mrs. Lawson is the inventor, ownerand pacentee, in - 


the U.S. and Great Britain, of 


The Perfect Bicycle Suit for Ladies, 


This sate gives perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or 


exercise of any kind. A VERY BECOMING HaT com- 

pletes the suit. For further information. call, or 

eddress with stamp 

Fopps ComMPANY,” No. 11 Irvington Street, or Mi8 
Hvetcuinson, 560 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








JIDE. 


MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emersen, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


CONCORD, 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a cuide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of @ 
\ = WW 
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PERFECTED in this WAIST. 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hii 
for hose supporters. Tape-fastened buttons—won't p 
off, button holes—won’t wear out. i 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; 

Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circwar. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. mt Broadway, New York, 





C. H. Smmonps ©Co., Printers, <¥, Congress 8t., Boston 
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